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Che Editor's Page 


T IS a noticeable fact that 

i historians of America have 
not always given considera- 

tion to the religious factors in the de- 
velopment of civilization on this side 
of the Atlantic. Professor Sweet is a 
conspicuous exception. In his treat- 
ment of American history he has al- 
ways taken into account the impor- 
tance of religion in the total complex 
of historical development. Approach- 
ing his subject more distinctly from 
the point of view of the general his- 
torian than from that of the theo- 
logian he sets forth some significant 
factors in the history of the church 
in America that modern religious 
leaders would do well to keep clearly 


before their minds. 


One does not usually think of 
Catholicism as having within itself 
any prominent movements of re- 
form. This popular opinion is not 
borne out by the facts of history, as 
is well shown by Professor Ferguson’s 
article on ““The Place of Jansenism in 
French History” and by Dr. Reagan 
in his note, “Did the Petrobrusians 
Teach Salvation by Faith Alone?” 
Since these movements are too little 
known such discussions of the sub- 
jects are always welcome. 


During recent years a great deal 
of interest has been aroused by the 
prominence given to Jesus in certain 
circles in India. Professor Wood- 


burne has lived for many years in 
that country and is excellently fitted 
to inform us regarding the appeal 
which the figure of Jesus is now mak- 


ing to the Indian mind. The hostility 
of many Indians to Occidental Chris- 
tianity makes all the more striking 
their disposition to render praise to 
Jesus. But it will be noted that their 
judgment is based not upon a his- 
torical examination of documents 
about Jesus but upon a certain tend- 
ency in religion. 


The distinctly historical interest in 
Jesus is represented by Professor 
Bundy in his study of the perplexing 
problem as to why Jesus presented 
himself for baptism by John. Pro- 
fessor Bundy seeks to ascertain the 
real meaning of the experience for 
Jesus apart from mere dogmatic 
presuppositions concerning his per- 
sonality. He finds it to have had 
distinct religious value in Jesus’ own 
experience. 


The ministry of religion to those 
who are mentally ill is always a deli- 
cate question. Our readers will ap- 
preciate having this matter discussed 
from the point of view of one who 
has had much experience in this field. 
In his remark that emphasis upon 
progression in social science and re- 
ligious education require that atten- 
tion be given to the soul that is sick, 
Mr. Boisen touches the heart of the 
matter. 


WHO’S WHO 
in this issue of the Journal? 


William W. Sweet is dean and pro- 
fessor of history at DePauw Univer- 
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SOME SIGNIFICANT FACTORS IN AMERICAN 
CHURCH HISTORY 


W. W. SWEET 
De Pauw University 


American religious history has been largely the work of amateurs and neglected 
by the trained historians. But it is only common sense which suggests that the total 
life of the nation cannot be adequately or truthfully portrayed unless the religious 
forces are given their due of recognition. 

This paper points out four significant factors in American church history. The 
first is that the colonial churches were established by religious radicals. On coming to 
America the colonists leit behind them the restraining influences of high ciwil and 
church officials, and thus America became a fruitful field for religious experiment. 
Numerous sects, each contending for the right to live, were the result, and the natural 
outcome was religious liberty and the separation of church and state. A second factor 
is the parallels between American political and religious history, showing that the 
same general conditions determined the trend in both church and nation. Another 
factor is that of the frontier, which developed a distinct type of revivalism and such 
institutions as the camp-meeting and the small denominationa) college, and supplied 
that appeal to the heroic which has been the driving force of much of the missionary 
enterprise. The last factor noticed is that of negro slavery, which was responsible for 
the largest and most significant schisms and for the creating of other conditions dis- 


tinctively peculiar to America. 


Fundamentally, American culture is the offspring of Eu- 
rope: our art, our literature, our music, our social and political 
institutions—all have their roots in European soil, The Amer- 
ican churches likewise had their origin in Western Europe, but, 
Vike our political institutions, once introduced into America, 
they soon developed characteristics distinctively American. It 
is the purpose of this paper to discover and analyze some of 
these influences peculiarly American which have so profound- 
ly influenced the history of American Christianity. 

We have been a long time in giving recognition to these 
factors in the study of church history. Our political histori- 
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ans have long understood the distinctive American influences 
which have shaped our political institutions; but the same 
skill and learning have not been displayed by the church 
historian. American church history as it has generally been 
written has been the work of amateurs. And unfortunately 
most of those who have written the history of the American 
churches have written as though the church were something 
entirely apart, and not a phase of American life. The history 
of a denomination has been told as a complete story in itself, 
taking little account of the economic, social, and political in- 
fluences. Too often it has been written in a biased, denomina- 
tional spirit, and its purpose has been to exalt a denomination 
or to praise its leaders. Frequently the denominational histo- 
rian has completely ignored other churches and has written his 
history as though no other church than his own existed. 

What Mr. Beveridge has recently said in regard to the 
writing of biography may be paraphrased and applied to the 
writing of American church history. Facts about one denom- 
ination only are not enough; indeed, they are hardly a begin- 
ning. Taken by itself, all the incidents which go to make up 
the life of a denomination do not mean much in gaining an un- 
derstanding of the total religious life of the nation. Indeed, 
the history of one church, taken by itself, may be actually mis- 
leading. We need to take into consideration what all the 
churches have done, and, indeed, everything which has influ- 
enced the moral and religious life of the people. 

This is all true, and yet the denominational historian has 
his place. No complete picture of the religious development of 
America can be produced until the denominational historian 
has made available the denominational sources. And no ma- 
terials are more scattered and more difficult to understand, 
even when made accessible. This task may not receive large 
rewards, nor the denominational historian much recognition 
from the cult of the scientific historians, but nevertheless his 
work must be done before the larger task can be achieved. 
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The church historian has sinned; he has left unrecognized 
influences which he ought to have recognized; but he is not 
alone in his transgression. The so-called “scientific” historian, 
by failing to recognize the importance of the churches in his 
portrayal of American life, has grievously sinned against the 
unity of history. He, too, has left unrecognized many things 
which he ought to have recognized, and it is only within very 
recent years that a few American history scholars have con- 
sented to consider the importance of American religious his- 
tory, in its largest sense, as it bears upon all departments of 
human life. American church history is becoming politely tol- 
erated. 

Not long ago a gentleman who was not a member of the 
American Historical Association remarked in my hearing that 
he was reading the “Chronicles of America” series, those de- 
lightful fifty little volumes, the artistic product of the Yale 
University Press. These are the most recent books which at- 
tempt to cover the entire reach of American history, from ear- 
liest times to the present. Said this gentleman: “TI find these 
books very interesting, and indeed stimulating; but quite dis- 
appointing, for nowhere do I find any adequate recognition of 
the part played by the religious forces in American life and de- 
velopment.”’ And what this gentleman had discovered regard- 
ing this latest collection of American history is true of most, if 
not all, of the great American histories. McMaster, in his 
eight admirable volumes, writes the “History of the People of 
the United States” from the close of the American Revolution 
to the opening of the Civil War, but he has little to tell us re- 
specting the religious development during those years; and 
yet nothing in the whole course of our conquest of the con- 
tinent is more interesting, few things more significant, than 
the work of the circuit riders and the other frontier preachers 
during the process of the peopling of the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys. 

James Ford Rhodes, in his fascinating seven volumes, cov- 
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ers the crowded years of the slavery controversy, the Civil 
War and Reconstruction periods. His task is admirably per- 
formed in the main; yet he too fails to make any attempt to 
explain or portray the part played by the American churches 
in the slavery controversy, only incidentally mentioning the 
slavery schism in the churches. And yet slavery had become, 
a decade before the Civil War, in the minds of perhaps a ma- 
jority of the people in the United States, primarily a moral 
and religious question. Channing alone of the more recent 
general historians has made any attempt to trace religious de- 
velopment in the United States, and he has devoted but one 
chapter in Volume V to what he terms “The Changing Reli- 
gious Scene.” 

This is not a plea that the American churches be given a 
place of first importance in the history of America, but rather 
a suggestion that the total life of the nation cannot adequate- 
ly or truthfully be portrayed without giving them their due 
recognition. This neglect—perhaps contempt—for American 
church history on the part of the so-called “scientific” histori- 
an can be remedied only by the student of American church 
history, who must be equally scholarly and even more scien- 
tific; whose duty it shall be to point out clearly and conclu- 
sively the significance of American church history. 

In this paper I can only suggest four significant factors. 


I 


A significant fact to bear in mind regarding American 
church history is that at least six of the thirteen colonies were 
established by religious radicals, and other religious radicals 
had a part in the establishment of all of the remainder. 

At the beginning of English colonization the leaders among 
the colonists were liberal and even radical in both their politi- 
cal and religious views. Political and religious radicalism nat- 
urally went hand in hand. “Rebellious John Hampden was 
intimately interested in the Puritan migration to Massachu- 
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setts, and both Pym and Hampden planned at one time to go 
to America.”” At the time American colonization was getting 
under way a revolution in political and religious notions was 
in progress; the old political faith was under attack from 
every quarter; but the parliamentary party was not only op- 
posed to the divine right of kings: they likewise contested the 
divine right of bishops. “Not only were many of the first 
American colonists dissenters from the established religion, 
leaving the English shores just as the old political faith was 
being insistently questioned, but they were in a large majority 
poor men, dissatisfied with the existing order and easily lured 
by radical ideas.” 

William Penn and his associates in the founding of the 
Quaker colonies—Pennsylvania, Delaware, and the Jerseys— 
were likewise religious radicals, and Penn was generous in in- 
viting other persecuted radicals, such as the Dunkers and the 
Mennonites, to come to his colony, and they came in large 
numbers. They were quite generally opposed to a state church; 
they objected to Episcopal church government; and the Quak- 
ers, as is well known, refused to accept the sacraments as usu- 
ally administered. Many of these religious radicals who had 
come to America were considered by the English official about 
as we consider a traitor today; a menace to the safety of the 
state. 

Of all the religious groups in the colonies, the Baptists 
seem to have been considered the most radical. Their bitter 
opposition to a state church and their steady insistence on the 
separation of church and state made them particularly obnox- 
ious in those colonies where a state church existed, especially 
in Virginia and Maryland, also in Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut. In the early colonial period, because of strong opposi- 
tion, large growth was impossible; but after the Great Awak- 


*A. P. Newton, Colonizing Activities of the English Puritans, pp. 71, 172, 
quoted in Van Tyne, The Causes of the War for Independence, pp. 3, 4. 
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ening in the middle of the eighteenth century, the solidarity 
of New England Congregationalism began to break down and 
the Baptists increased rapidly, not only in the more liberal 
colonies of Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, but also in New 
England, as well as in the southern colonies, and by the open- 
ing of the Revolution they were an aggressive group fully in 
accord wih the principles of the Revolution. 

To a degree also the Scotch-Irish who came to America in 
great numbers during the first half of the eighteenth century 
were religious radicals. One of their grievances was the Irish 
state church, to which they strongly objected to paying tithes, 
and as Presbyterians they were opposed to episcopal church 
government. Constituting, as they did, the last great wave of 
immigration to America before the Revolution, they pushed 
out beyond the older settlements and became the first fron- 
tiersmen. Here they were out of reach of the older communi- 
ties, and thus experienced little or no interference from the out- 
side. ‘““By 1760 a zone of Scotch-Irish Presbyterian churches 
extended from the frontiers of New England to the frontiers 
of South Carolina.’* And no group in America were more de- 
termined “to find a new heaven and a new earth” than they. 

“There never was,” declared Increase Mather in 1677, “a 
generation that did so perfectly shake off the dust of Babylon, 
both as to ecclesiastical and civil constitution, as the first gen- 
eration of Christians that came to this land for the Gospel’s 
sake.’” Many of the colonial leaders from the very beginning 
had visions of a new social order. They may not have been 
very clear in their own minds as to how this changed order 
was to be brought about, but at least they gloried in their es- 
cape from the bounds and restrictions of the old. 

If many of the colonists were religious radicals on leaving 


* Roosevelt, The Winning of the West, I, 128. 

*F. J. Turner, “The Old West,” in The Frontier in American History, pp. 106, 
108. 

*Thornton, The Pulpit of the Revolution, chap. xviii, quoted in Van Tyne, 
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Europe, their radical tendencies were liable to become even 
more pronounced after they reached America. There were few 
restraining forces in America. If they had remained in Europe, 
their radical tendencies would have been somewhat held in 
check by tradition, by high church and civil officials; indeed, 
conservative forces would have been all about them; but three 
thousand miles away across the Atlantic—then a much great- 
er barrier than it is today—these restraining forces did not 
exist, “and men moved forward rapidly, even recklessly, on 
the pathof . . . . experiment.”*® Throughout the colonial pe- 
riod there was not a single church official of high rank in Amer- 
ica, not a Catholic or Anglican bishop. The Bishop of London 
was the official responsible for the Established Church in the 
Colonies, while the Vicar-Apostolic in London directed the af- 
fairs of the American Catholics. 

The Congregationalists were, of course, self-governing, 
while the Presbyterians organized in America as early as 1706, 
and in 1717 the first synod, consisting of four presbyteries, 
was established. The American Baptists had no connection 
with the English Baptists, and they considered each church as 
competent to conduct its own affairs. “In their religious be- 
liefs and practices the American churches had advanced be- 
yond all other Protestants. ... . They had rejected so many 
dogmas and sacraments that they were more free in their reli- 
gion than most of the people of Europe. They had trained and 
accustomed themselves to the freest and most subtle debate 
on all religious questions, regardless of priests, councils, or 
creeds, and they had encouraged their individualism until even 
the women thought for themselves, and it was said that every 
man’s hat was his church.’”” Their forms of church govern- 
ment were democratic or republican; they elected their own 
leaders, and they likewise dismissed them when they failed to 
please the majority. It is a significant fact that these demo- 
° Van Tyne, pp. 9-13. 

*E, F. Humphrey, Nationalism and Religion in America, pp. 20, 21. 
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cratic churches took the lead in the War for Independence. It 
is true that many of the best known of the Revolutionary lead- 
ers were Church of England men, such as Washington, Madi- 
son, and Mason, while the Carrolls of Maryland were Roman 
Catholics; but they, too, had imbibed some of the spirit of lib- 
erty. 

One of the fruits of religious radicalism in America is the 
separation of church and state, “one of America’s greatest 
contributions to modern religion and politics.” It was not 
accomplished by the great and powerful and conservative 
churches, but rather by the combined efforts of small bodies of 
persecuted sects, such as Baptists, Quakers, and Presbyteri- 
ans, the religious radicals of the time, “who made use of the 
spirit of revolution” to accomplish religious freedom. Unfor- 
tunately little has been done by the historian to make clear to 
the average citizen the religious situation in America out of 
which came this great accomplishment. 


II 


A second significant factor in American religious history 
which I wish to note may be discerned in the parallels between 
our political and church history.* There is space here for but a 
few examples. 

Most of the American churches were engaged in forming 
national organizations at the very time our constitutional 
fathers were formulating the federal Constitution. Thus the 
Protestant Episcopalians established their national organiza- 
tion between the years 1785 and 1787; in 1788 the Presbyte- 
rians decided to form a general assembly for the United States, 
which held its first meeting in 1789, where a book of discipline 
was adopted and the Presbyterian church in the United States 
was started upon its career. The Methodist Episcopal church 


*Some of these parallels were pointed out by Professor A. R. Wentz in an ad- 
dress delivered at the meeting of the Historical Academy of the Lutheran Church of 
Springfield, Ohio, on December 4, 1912, entitled “Significant Parallels between 
Church History and Political History in the United States.” 
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became a national organization in 1784, at the Christmas con- 
ference which elected Asbury as their first bishop, while the 
first American Catholic bishop, John Carroll, was consecrated 
the same year. Nationalism was in the air, manifested not 
alone in the political affairs of the nation, but in the religious 
organizations as well. And who shall estimate the nationalis- 
tic influence exercised by the churches? 

This nationalistic movement showed itself not only 
through the national organization of the churches, but also in 
the formation of certain other national organizations formed 
among the churches to carry on certain phases of philanthro- 
py. Among these organizations were the American Bible So- 
ciety, 1816; the American Education Society, 1816; the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, 1816; the American Sunday School 
Union, 1824; the American Tract Society, 1825; the Seaman’s 
Friend Society, 1826; and numerous others. These were all 
interdenominational and national in their scope. 

The first years under the Constitution marked the decline 
of state powers and sectional interests; these were the years 
during which the great Chief Justice John Marshall was ren- 
dering his nationalistic decisions, and the principle of nation- 
ality was dominant. The churches likewise caught the vision 
of national need and united in the common Christian tasks. 
“Both church and nation felt themselves called at the same 
period to grapple with the same problem,” that of securing 
harmonious co-operation among the states and among the 
churches. 

The period from about 1830 to the Civil War is generally 
characterized as the period of the growth of sectionalism. Es- 
pecially after slavery began to occupy the center of the politi- 
cal stage, the spirit of nationalism gradually gave way to that 
of sectionalism, until the nation was divided into two distinct 
sections, North and South. The trend of church affairs during 
this same period was likewise toward sectionalism, resulting 
in divisions and subdivisions of the churches, while the denom- 
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inations began to emphasize their own denominational inter- 
ests at the expense of interdenominational and national in- 
terests. Loyalty to a denomination comes now to be the great 
emphasis, just as loyalty to the South or the North became the 
catchword in politics. The period was characterized by quar- 
rels and contentions and slanders among the churches. Prot- 
estantism was arrayed against Catholicism; the famous ‘‘Plan 
of Union” of 1802, between the Congregationalists and the 
Presbyterians, came to an end; the slavery schisms created 
churches North and South, each contending with un-Christian 
bitterness for the border. As John C. Calhoun pointed out in 
the great debate over the Compromise of 1850, the church ties 
which bound the nation together were the first to snap. Sec- 
tarianism was dominant in the church at the time sectionalism 
was dominant in the nation. Here again, who shall estimate 
the sectional] influences exercised by the churches? 

Between the Civil War and the close of the Great War a 
new nationalism appeared, manifested by the centralization of 
power in the federal government. Likewise a new unifying 
emphasis in the churches appeared, manifested by the for- 
mation of the Federal Council of the Churches, by such inter- 
denominational organizations as the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, the Anti-Saloon League, the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, and certain interdenomina- 
tional missionary efforts. 

With the opening of the Great War the churches became 
internationa))y minded and built great world-programs and 
raised great sums to carry them out. Then came the post-war 
reaction, in which both the nation and the church returned to 
a narrow nationalism, manifested in politics in such organiza- 
tions as the Ku Klux Klan and its 100 per cent Americanism, 
and in the churches by a rapid falling off in missionary inter- 
est and missionary giving. 

Here are indications that the same set of influences have 
produced similar results in church an@ state, ana that each has 


exercised a constant influence on the other. 
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A third influence of great significance in American church 
history is that of the frontier.’ The place of the frontier in 
American development is now well understood by students of 
our social and political history, but so far little has been done 
to point out its peculiar importance in the development of the 
American churches. No single factor has been more signifi- 
cant. The things typically American today, whether in politics 
or in religion, have been largely the product of frontier influ- 
ences. 

It has been well and truthfully stated that the greatest ac- 
complishment of America is the conquest of America, and the 
greatest achievement of the American churches has been the 
extension of their work westward across the vast stretches of 
the new continent, keeping abreast with the restless and ever 
moving population. The first task of the American churches 
after the Revolution was to follow this westward-moving pop- 
ulation over the Alleghenies, thence across the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi basins, on over the plains and the western mountains 
to the Pacific coast; and throughout the whole period the 
churches have been in continuous contact with frontier condi- 
tions and frontier needs. 

A peculiar American revivalism is one of the results of the 
frontier influence. Beginning in the middle of the eighteenth 
century with the Great Awakening, American revivalism has 
manifested itself at frequent intervals down to within recent 
years. Some of the revivals have swept over the entire nation; 
others have been confined to certain sections, as was the Great 
Revival in the West (1797-1805 ), which proved to be so time- 
dy a deterrent to loose western morals. The dangers and hard- 
ships of the frontier created a state of mind among the peo- 
ple which made them particularly susceptible to the type of 
preaching, developed on the frontier. The frontier preacher 


* An interesting beginning in the study of the frontier influences in American 
church history is The Frontier Spirit in American Christianity (New York, 1923), by 
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thundered forth the terrors of hel) to people in whose minds 
there lurked a constant dread of dangers a)) about them. 


Whatever may be said in criticism of frontier revivalism, this 


much can be said in its defense: it was perhaps the only meth- 
od by which the irontier could receive any of the benefits of 


Christianity, warped though it often was, almost beyond rec- 
ognition. The camp-meeting is one of the by-products of fron- 
tier revivalism, and it served a very large social and religious 
need. 

The pioneer is always an independent individualist, deter- 
mined to go his own way as far as possible. Therefore the 
frontier has been fruitful in the multiplication of new sects. 
Peculiar sects, such as the Dunkers and the Mennonites, which 
were of European origin, when transplanted to America, di- 
vided and redivided as they moved westward into the unde- 
veloped frontier, The frontier exercised much of the same in- 
fluence on the Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians. Good 
examples of division in the churches caused by frontier condt- 
tions are those which resulted in the formation of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian and Disciples churches. In both instances 
it was frontier liberalism contending against the narrow con- 
trol of the older seaboard churches. 

The multiplication of small colleges under church supervi- 
sion and control is another of the results of frontier influences 
and conditions. Most of these frontier colleges were estab- 
lished to solve the problem of training ministerial leaders. The 
general poverty of the western country made it impossible to 
send young men east for their training; therefore the only al- 
ternative was to bring education to the ministeria) student. 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, and Kansas present good exam- 
ples of this process during their frontier periods, but the same 
process has characterized practically every frontier as it ad- 
vanced westward. 

These are but a few examples of frontier influences exert- 
ed upon the American churches, but there are numerous others 
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of equa) significance, The frontier supplied that challenge of 
the heroic without which Christianity seems not to have been 
able to perform its best work. Then also it was the need of the 
West, brought to the knowledge of the East, which was largely 
responsible for the beginning of the modern missionary move- 
ment which has been such a large factor in the life of the 
American churches. These frontier influences on American 
Christianity have been little understood and less appreciated, 
but here is a field worthy of the carefu) investigation and ap- 
praisement of the best historical students. 


IV 

The last significant factor in American church history 
which can be mentioned in this paper ts that of negro slavery. 
Nothing in the history of European Christianity corresponds 
to it. It is true that the slave trade was carried on by Western 
Europeans, but nowhere were the European churches in direct 
contact with negro slavery itself. On the other hand, all of the 
more important American churches grew up in more or less in- 
timate contact with it, and all of them were of necessity great- 
ly affected by it. The most important and far-reaching of the 
schisms in the American churches were caused by negro slav- 
ery, and the effects of the bitter contests in the churches over 
slavery, which began nearly a century ago, are still with us. 
Therefore any study of the peculiar factors which have deter- 
mined the course of American church history must of necessity 
give a prominent place to slavery.” 

None of the American churches in the colonial or revolu- 
tionary periods defended the institution of slavery. Prominent 
Congregational pastors bitterly attacked both slavery and the 
slave trade, even in Newport, the most important slave-trade 


»” Two excellent studies have recently appeared dealing with slavery in relation 


to American Methodism: one by Norwood, The Schism in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1844 (1923); the other by Swaney, Episcopal Methodism and Slavery 


(1926). Both studies were presented as Doctor's dissertations: one at Cornel) Uni- 
versity, the other at Northwestern University. 
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center in America. Prominent Presbyterians took a similar po- 
sition; the Methodists adopted stringent rules against it; while 
the consistent antislavery position of the Quakers is too well 
known to need comment. These were not exceptions, but rath- 
er expressions of the universal judgment of the more thought- 
ful who had seriously considered the subject. 

Parties within the churches for and against slavery did not 
begin to form until cotton-growing had developed into a vast 
industry. Previously to 1820 the great religious organizations 
such as the Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians opposed 
the whole aristocratic system of the South; but as more and 
more of their members became wealthy cotton- and tobacco- 
planters, the official attitude of the churches began to change. 
Preachers ceased to denounce slavery; some of them became 
slave-owners; and the southern churches became the allies of 
the existing economic and social order. 

When the northern churches realized how completely their 
southern brethren had given way to the slave oligarchy, they 
naturally swung to the opposite extreme and attempted to 
check the swing toward slavery within their own denomi- 
nations. This was the general situation out of which came 
the great slavery schisms within the Baptist and Methodist 
churches particularly. “The Presbyterians and the Episcopa- 
lians had become so completely reconciled to the aristocratic 
life which slavery connoted that they sustained no serious 
breach in their ranks. In the North, as well as in the South, 
they accepted slavery.” 

From the standpoint of increasing the general influence of 
the churches both North and South, the slavery splits were 
undoubtedly beneficial. At first glance it seems deplorable 
that slavery should so have dismembered the churches; yet 
when the whole situation is thoroughly studied and under- 
stood it is difficult to see what benefit could have come had 
they attempted to remain together for the twenty years be- 


*W.E. Dodd, Expansion and Conflict, pp. 143-45. 
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fore the Civil War. Separation was the only logical and prac- 
tical expedient. Apart, they did good work; together, they 
would have exhausted their energies in bitter contentions and 
strife. 

Since the Civil War numerous attempts at unification have 
been made by the Methodists particularly, but so far these 
well-meant attempts have been uniformly unsuccessful. Fail- 
ure seems to have been due to such causes as memories of for- 
mer bitterness and denominationa) and sectiona) pride and 
the complications which have arisen over the negro member- 
ship within the Methodist Episcopal church. In none of the 
churches separated because of slavery are there any doctrinal 
reasons for their remaining apart, nor have any great differ- 
ences been developed in their church polity. 

The rapid rise and growth of the negro churches since the 
Civil War is an interesting development, more or less related 
to slavery. The negro is an imitator, and his churches are 
largely duplications, in their organization and names, of the 
white churches; but their very presence in America presents 
the possibility of future development of considerable interest. 
Apart from their music, however, they have made, so far, no 
notable contribution to the religious life of America. 


THE PLACE OF JANSENISM IN FRENCH 
HISTORY 


WALLACE K. FERGUSON 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


Jansenism was a peculiarly high-minded religious movement within Catholicism, 
but it exercised very little influence on the development of Christianity in France. 
This article undertakes to place the movement in its historical setting and to indicate 
the reasons for the Jesuit opposition as well as the relations of the movement to po- 
litical and papal interests. 


The Jansenist movement is one of the most interesting of 
the religious phenomena since the Protestant Reformation, 
and one of the most difficult to understand or to account for. 
At first glance it is strikingly reminiscent of the Reformation, 
possessing many of the same ingredients—a revival of Augus- 
tinian theology, an opposition to formal religion and to the 
papal control of the national church, and an insistence on a 
high standard of morality—yet it is essentially an independ- 
ent movement, called forth by the peculiar needs of the time. 
The Jansenists showed no sympathy with the Protestants, no 
desire to break with the Catholic church or to co-operate in 
the attempt to free the French church from papal control, un- 
til the Gallican movement had lost much of its strength, with 
its royal support, and the Jansenists themselves had lost much 
of their original character. Jansenism, too, unlike the Refor- 
mation, though it had a strong influence on the morality and 
culture of the period, left practically no lasting impression on 
French theology. 

A subject of such interest has naturally attracted the at- 
tention of many historians; yet there is no one book which ad- 
equately traces and explains the rise, development, and final 
practical dissolution of Jansenism as a religious, social, and 
political movement. This may be due partly to the fact that 
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most writers on the subject who have had a sympathetic inter- 
est in the Jansenists have been attracted, as was Sainte-Beuve, 
by the personality of that remarkable group of individuals 
who made Port Royal the center of the movement, and have 
as a result confined their study of it largely to its relation to 
the convent. On the other hand, those unsympathetic with the 
Jansenists have, for the most part, attacked the problem from 
the standpoint of a religious bias that has rendered the value 
of their work negligible. Many, too, have been interested 
chiefly in the literary productions of the Jansenists. Others, 
again, have apparently felt the impossibility of making an ex- 
haustive study of the movement as a whole. I have here mere- 
ly attempted to trace its rise and development in the briefest 
possible form, at the same time trying to explain, first, why it 
should have occurred at the time and in the form it did, and, 
second, how and why it developed from a purely religious and 
moral movement into one almost purely political. In follow- 
ing this plan I have been forced practically to ignore the actual 
history of the Port Royal group, as well as their literary pro- 
ductions, and to deal only with the movement as a whole, in its 
relation to the religious, social, and political conditions of the 
time. 

Jansenism was essentially the revival, in a particularly 
acute form, of the perennial struggle of the few austere and 
deeply religious souls whose standards of theology, as of mor- 
als, are absolute, and to whom compromise with mediocrity is 
impossible, against the great mass of the people, whose stand- 
ard is mediocrity and whose weight of inertia constantly tends 
to lower the spiritual level of the church. It was a reaction 
against everything for which the great majority of the people 
in the church stood at the time—hence its opposition to the 
Jesuits, who, in their attempt to lead and control the mass, 
were forced to adopt the principles of the mass. It was not at 
first in any sense a popular movement, nor could it be while 
retaining its original character. Its chief virtue lay in the in- 
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tense religious ardor of its exponents, and such ardor was im- 
possible to the masses. Moreover, its very successes perforce 
led to its final weakening, for, as it was based on reaction 
against popular tendencies, in proportion as it succeeded in 
reforming these conditions it lost the driving force that had 
originally inspired it. 

As Jansenism was in essence a reaction to the ‘endencies 
of the time, it might be well to indicate at once what these 
tendencies were. During the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Counter-Reformation, by meeting the reform of the 
Protestant churches with a corresponding reform of the out- 
standing abuses in the Catholic church; by ignoring controver- 
sial points which seemed impossible of settlement, while at 
the same time attacking the most vulnerable points of the 
Protestant doctrine; and by concentrating the energy of the 
church on a popular religion at once practical and spiritual, 
had won France for the most part back to the ancient church. 
It had developed in the process a strong religious sentiment 
which found its highest expression, in the first decades of 
the seventeenth century, in the undogmatic amour de Dieu 
of the sweet-souled St. Francois de Sales and, later, in the 
practical charity of St. Vincent de Paul. But St. Francois, who 
possessed the most vital religion of any man of the time, died 
in 1620, and with him passed all spiritual warmth from the 
orthodox church. The representative figure of orthodoxy in 
the next generation was to be the cold and moderate Gallican, 
Bossuet. There was nothing in the practical charity of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, fine as it was, to satisfy those austere theological 
minds to whom the crucial point in religion is the relation of 
the individual soul to an omnipotent God. 

Meanwhile, contemporary with this purely Catholic move- 
ment and, while outside it, still safely within the church, ran 
other currents of thought inspired as much by pagan as by 
Christian ideals, and in form largely determined by the man- 
ner in which the various types of mind reacted to the uncer- 
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tainty and strain of the long civil religious wars. The Renais- 
sance had turned men’s minds to a consideration of the classi- 
cal philosophies. During the troubled period that followed 
when religious wars had divided Christendom against itself 
and shaken its faith in the authority of the church, many 
turned to the philosophers for comfort. They found it in the 
belief in the human reason as the ultimate sanction, as op- 
posed to the more Christian faith in revealed authority. Final- 
ly, Montaigne, while remaining formally Catholic, developed 
a purely rational or skeptical viewpoint. He touched on almost 
all aspects of classical philosophy in his inconclusive way. His 
Essais may be considered in a sense the inspiration of two 
quite different types of thought which developed during the 
last decades of the sixteenth and the first of the seventeenth 
centuries. 

Of these, by far the most vigorous and high-minded was 
that which Fortunat Strowski names the “‘neo-Stoic.” Men of 
deep and earnest thought, of austere morality, men possessed 
of an innate tendency to trust their reason rather than their 
emotions, thought they perceived in the Stoic philosophy a 
reasonable sanction for morality and religion. They found in 
it, too, a refuge from the strain of life in a troubled time, other 
than the supernatural comfort of religion. It gave them a 
high standard of duty and morality, a contempt for all pas- 
sion, and a liberating conception of man as sufficient unto him- 
self and independent of all external contacts. They found its 
glorification of the human reason as the sole sanction much 
more gratifying than the blind faith in authority which was 
all the Catholic church had to offer. Yet these men were not 
consciously un-Christian. Justus Lipsius, of Louvain, and 
Guillaume du Vaire, the two greatest writers of the neo-Stoic 
school—the one in the realm of theory, the other in that of 
practice—labored to show that Christianity and a modified 
form of Stoicism were not incompatible; that, indeed, Stoi- 
cism was in reality a preparation for and a complement to 
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Christianity. To accomplish this, as Chevalier remarks, “they 
christianized Stoicism and rationalized Christianity.” They 
adopted—and adapted—the parts of both which most an- 
swered their needs. The result of the combination was a Chris- 
tianity reasonable, strongly moral, and almost wholly lifeless 
—without warmth, without enthusiasm. Indeed, in its tenden- 
cies it seemed to be really anti-Christian, certainly anti-Au- 
gustinian. It was incompatible with any doctrine of original 
sin, of the bondage of the will, or of the futility of the human 
mind’s attempting to understand the inscrutable will of God. 
The Stoics had no feeling of human depravity, no conception 
of the necessity of grace to salvation, and, as a consequence, 
no vivid faith in Christ as the Redeemer. To the Augustinian 
mind, the content of their thought was not religious at all. For 
humble faith they had substituted pride of reason—l’orgueil 
de savoir. Inso far as Stoicism had any theological tendencies, 
they pointed toward a decided Pelagianism. Reason and mor- 
ality are the keynotes of the system. In philosophy it found its 
highest expression in the scientific reasoning of Descartes; in 
literature, in the self-consciously reasoned and utterly loveless 
virtue of Corneille’s heroes. During the remainder of the cen- 
tury it was for the most part driven underground by the Jan- 
senist reaction, to reappear, minus the Christian coloring, in 
the philosophy of the eighteenth century. 

Though important, this Stoic group was comparatively 
small. The reaction of the great mass of the people to the pa- 


gan influence and to the strain of the long religious wars was 
very different. Beginning with the skepticism of Montaigne, 


which had been further unintentially popularized—and con- 
siderably changed in the process—by the believing Pierre 


Charron, it degenerated into frank )ibertinism, devoid of any 
religious feeling, yet too cynically indifferent to break with 
the church. There was no definite doctrine, theory, or philoso- 


phy of ibertinism, save as it was a declaration of freedom from 


the restraints of traditional authority. It was merely a state 
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of mind—a post-bellum state of mind. Practically, it included 
laxity in both morality and religion. The long wars had left 
France, as it were, emotionally exhausted. While the struggle 
lasted—or at any rate, in its first stages—there must have 
been much of the idealism that is indispensable to a fighting 
morale. With peace came reaction; and this reaction was 
strongest among the generation who had grown up during the 
war, who had seen only the demoralization of its last stages, 
when any real religious feeling had left it. To them all aspira- 
tion or enthusiasm, especially in matters of religion, must have 
seemed very futile. There would be no martyrs in this genera- 
tion. All they asked of society was the privilege of enjoying 
themselves as they saw fit. All they asked of religion was that 
it disturb their manner of life as little as possible. They were 
cheerfully indifferent to moral or religious problems. They 
did not even take their skepticism seriously. They had no ob- 
jection to remaining within the church and performing its 
rites, if that were the easiest thing to do. Here enter the Jesu- 
its. ““Behold the fathers who have taken away the sins of the 
world.” 

The Jesuits in France were forced to a change of policy 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century. On the one 
hand they found their own influence over the people slipping, 
owing to the unpopularity of their political activities during 
the late war and to their devotion to ultramontane interests. 
On the other hand they found that the church was losing its 
control over the people with the growth of the libertine spirit. 
They therefore determined on a policy that would restore 
their endangered leadership by making them indispensable to 
the people and which would at the same time reconcile the peo- 
ple to the church. This policy was to compromise with the 
spirit of the time. They gave the people what they wanted, 
a moral system and a theologica) doctrine that would allow 
them to follow their own inclinations without reproof from the 
church. They did not encourage Jax morality, but, as Pascal 
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pointed out, neither were they much concerned with discour- 
aging it. 

The opportunity for developing the first part of this policy 
came through the office of the confessor. The natura) result 
of the Jesuit policy was an attempt to make confession as easy 
as possible. All they needed was a doctrine which would justi- 
fy the confessor in adopting the most lenient interpretation of 
the degree of sin. From this necessity grew the practice of 
casuistry , with the nearly allied doctrine of probabilism. Cas- 
uistry, which consists in establishing cases of conscience, to 
be used as precedents by contessors, is as 01d as the penitential 
system. The Jesuits, however, developed it to a refinement of 
subtlety hitherto unequalled. They took as a premise the defi- 
nition of sin as the conscious violation of the will of God. If in 
any case it could be shown that the sinner had sinned without 
full consciousness of his sin as such, they held that the confes- 
sor was justified in granting absolution to all similar cases. 
The doctrine of probabilism afforded the penitent an addi- 
tional chance. Inasmuch as authorities disagree as to the ex- 
tent of sin in any given case, the confessor is justified in fol- 
lowing the most [enient interpretation to be found in any rea- 
sonably good authority, whether he himself agrees with it or 
not. Indeed he is in duty bound to accept it, for who is he, a 
humble confessor, to refuse absolution in a case which is de- 
fended by even one man of more authority than himself? In 
all cases the penitent was given the benefit of any possible 
doubt. The office of confession became a mere formality de- 
void of any real religious significance. The mass of the people 
remained in the church, but neither they nor the church were 
any the better therefor. 

The second part of the Jesuit policy called for a theologi- 
cal doctrine which would not only justify their system of mor- 
ality but would also reconcile those whose religion was a phi- 
Josophy based on reason. Their mora) opportunism was oi 
service only in holding the careless mass of the people. The 
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Stoics had no need of it. Their indifference to the church was 
based on entirely different grounds. Faced with this double 


necessity, the Jesuits inevitably turned to Pelagianism. There 
are two essential premises to Pelagianism, which admirably 


suited the Jesuits’ purpose: first, that man is at liberty to do 
good or evi) according to the dictates of his own free will; sec- 
ona, and the )ogica) resu)t of the first, that man is not by na- 
ture evil, otherwise none would be saved. The Jesuit Molina, 
who revived Pelagianism in the Jast years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, made a subtle addition to the original doctrine that 
rather stole the thunder of the Augustinians, while leaving 
Pelagianism substantially unaltered, He asserted that God 
has given to all men, universally, a sufficient grace, which, 
while it does not in itself render a man just, yet gives him the 
power to save himself and by prayer or good deeds to earn the 
efficacious or saving grace. This assumption that all men were 
possessed of sufficient grace, and were not damned by original 
sin, justified the further assumption that they were probably 
good. In other words, it justified the confessor in giving the 
penitent the benefit of the doubt. The other implication of the 
doctrine—that man’s will is free—meant little to the mass of 
people. Molinism, to them, meant simply freedom to be indif- 
ferent. To the Stoics, however, it meant much more than that. 
It gave them a theological justification for their philosophy 
with its glorification of the human will and reason. Also, it 
vindicated the pagan philosophers who were their inspiration, 
by showing that they had possessed at least sufficient grace. 
To recapitulate: The religious interest of the age was en- 
tirely practical. The finest Christian effort was directed to- 
ward practica) charity, like that of St. Vincent de Paul. The 
finest thought of the time was occupied with a philosophy the 
inevitable goa) of which was deism. The religion of the mass 
of the people was purely forma). They obeyed the church as 
they did the laws of the land, and for the same reason. I[t 
would have been impolitic not to. The philosophy of the intel- 
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lectuals and the laxity of the masses were alike condoned by 
the Jesuits and justified by their Pelagian doctrine of Mo)- 
inism, their casuistry, and probabilism. There is no place in 
this scheme of things for an enthusiastic, highly spiritual, per- 
sonal religion of the kind that dominates the whole life and 
thought of the individual. Yet religious enthusiasts whose 
souls demanded such a religion undoubtedly existed. No age 
is complete without them. Such characters would inevitably 
react against all the formal and, from their viewpoint, irreli- 
gious conditions in the church; and the strength of their reac- 
tion would be in proportion to the greatness of the need. In 
their equally inevitable attempt to find a doctrine that would 
justify and inspire their reaction, they would naturally turn to 
Augustinianism, which would answer their needs as fully as 
the converse doctrine of Pelagianism answered those of the 
Jesuits. Hence Jansenism. 

As the Jansenist doctrine was simply a revival of pure Au- 
gustinianism, there is no need to enlarge upon it, save to point 
out a few of the reasons why it was so admirably fitted to mo- 
tivate the reaction against the above-mentioned moral and re- 
ligious conditions. In the first place, the doctrine of original 
sin, unrelieved by any universal “sufficient” grace, swept away 
at one stroke the premises on which Molinism and probabilism 
were built. Implying as it did that man was essentially wicked, 
it made it impossible to give him the benefit of the doubt. Sec- 
ondly, the conception of an objective and irresistible grace as 
the sole means of salvation, which carried with it the idea of 
the bondage of the will, struck at the heart of the Stoics’ belief 
in the efficacy of the human reason, as well as at the faith of 
the masses in their ability to achieve their own salvation by 
the conventional good works and the purely formal observ- 
ance of the church’s rules. The doctrine of irresistible grace, 
too, implied that those who had received it would inevitably 
—and, as it were, in spite of themselves—lead exemplary 
lives. Conversely, those who were not leading exemplary lives 
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could not have received it, and so must be among the damned. 
Jt Jeft no place for indifference or mediocrity. The whole ef- 
fect of the doctrine was to raise the standard of the religious 
life, to make perfection rather than mediocrity the norm. Fi- 
nally, the doctrine of predestination, as interpreted by most 
Augustinians, introduced into religion an element of terror 
that had long been absent and that was incompatible with the 
Jesuits’ system of religion-made-easy. It was no religion for 
the masses. From a social viewpoint, this is perhaps the most 
significant difference between Jansenism and the Jesuit sys- 
tem, and goes far to explain why Jansenism could never have 
become a state religion. The elect of Jansenism formed a small 
group of religious aristocrats who would alone be saved, where- 
as the Jesuit doctrines admitted the mass of the people to 
salvation. The Jansenist saw religion as a purely personal 
matter between the individual man and his God. The Jesuit 
thought of religion in terms of society as a whole. 

The great revival of Augustinianism was begun by two 
young men at Paris, neither of whom, however, was a French- 
man. They were the Fleming Cornelius Jansenius, iater Bish- 
op of Ypres, and the Basque Jean du Vergier de Hauranne, 
better known as the Abbé de Saint-Cyran. They had both re- 
ceived their university training at Louvain, where Justus Lip- 
sius was teaching his high Stoic morality and where, some 
twenty years previously, Baius had attempted in vain to revive 
Augustinianism within the Church, in opposition to Molina on 
the one hand and to Calvinism on the other. They were com- 
pletely out of sympathy with life as they found it in Paris. To- 
gether they began to study the Fathers in an attempt to find a 
doctrine that would guide and motivate their instinctive reac- 
tion to the conditions about them. They found just the doc- 
trine they wanted -in Augustine, and in 1611 De Hauranne 
took Jansenius home with him to Bayonne, where they spent 
the next six years in an intensive and exhaustive study of that 
Father. In 1617 Jansenius, the theorist of the pair, returned 
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to Louvain to continue his study. Ten years later he began his 
magnum opus, the Augustinus. He had scarcely finished it 
when he died, in 1638. The work was published two years 
later by his friends, first at Louvain, then at Paris. 

Meanwhile, De Hauranne, who was more interested in 
moral reform than in theological doctrine, returned to Paris. 
In 1620 he was made Abbé de Saint-Cyran and commenced 
his campaign for moral reform inspired by Augustinianism. 
Here he received the greatest help from the famous Arnauld 
family, whose brilliance of intellect and religious fervor were 
to make them the central figures of the Jansenist movement. 
The first of his converts in this family was the young abbess of 
Port Royal, always known in Jansenist history as “la Mére 
Angélique.” She was strongly attracted by the moral severity, 
the somber doctrine, and the fiery enthusiasm of the apostle of 
Augustine, and in 1623 procured his appointment as director 
of the convent. In the years that followed, Port Royal became 
the center of a religious revival at once ascetic and evangelist- 
ic. A small but brilliant group of earnest and deeply religious 
men, most of whom had given up wealth and influential posi- 
tions in forsaking the world, came to live as hermits about the 
convent of Port Royal des Champs. Of these, the most impor- 
tant at this time were the brothers of la Mére Angélique: the 
scholarly Arnauld d’Andilly, perhaps the best type of the Port 
Royal hermit; and the theologian Antoine Arnauld, called /e 
grand. The revival at Port Royal was well established when, 
in 1640, the publication of the Augustinus united the theologi- 
cal doctrine of Jansenius and the practical reform of Saint- 
Cyran and formed what was hereafter to be known as Jansen- 
ism. 

The Augustinus had an immediate and widely felt influ- 
ence, which was greatly increased when Antoine Arnauld pub- 
lished, some three years later, a treatise de la Fréquent Com- 
munion, popularizing its doctrines and emphasizing their mor- 
al significance. There is nothing original in the doctrine of the 
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Augustinus, yet it came as a revelation to all those who had 
long been discontented with the religion taught by the church 
of the day. Lavisse says of its influence and of that of the 
Fréquent Communion:* 

Il fit grande impression sur les hommes et les femmes qui, dans les 
monasteéres, dans les familles bourgeoises, au Parlement, dans le monde, 
a la Cour méme ne voulaient pas croire que Dieu fat facile 4 satisfaire et 
souhaitaient des difficultés et des sévérités dans la vie religieuse. Le jan- 
sénisme était comme attendu. 


The opposition to Jansenism on the part of the Jesuits and 
the clergy whom it condemned was instant and bitter. For 
several years the struggle went on inconclusively, each year 
adding to the numbers and influence of the Jansenists. Finally 
a crisis came in 1649, when Nicolas Cornet presented to the 
Sorbonne for examination the well-known “‘five propositions,” 
which he asserted contained the doctrine of Jansenius. The 
Parlement of Paris, already dominated by the Jansenists, pro- 
hibited the examination, whereupon eighty-five bishops unit- 
ed in sending the propositions to the pope, together with a de- 
mand for a “clear and certain” judgment upon them. After 
lengthy consideration Innocent X condemned them without 
qualification in the Bull Cum Occasione of 1653. The proposi- 
tions had been cleverly chosen with a view to placing the Jan- 
senist doctrine in the worst possible light. Various opinions 
have been expressed as to the fairness with which they repre- 
sented the doctrine of Jansenius, of which Harnack’s is worth 
quoting, as being probably the most penetrating analysis of 
the situation: 

They were designed [he says] to separate off the extreme conclusions 
of Augustinianism and give them an isolated formation, that thereby it 
might be possible to reject them without touching Augustine, but that 
thereby Augustinianism might be slain. 


The Jansenists now found themselves in a position in some 
respects not unlike that of Luther after the publication of the 
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Bull Exsurge Domine. However, there were very cogent rea- 
sons why they could not follow Luther’s example and break 
with the church. They had no sympathy with the Protestant 
Reformation and no desire to cause another schism. Whereas 
_ Luther, though receiving his original inspiration from Augus- 
tine, had gone beyond him to St. Paul’s liberating doctrine of 
justification by faith alone, Jansenius, in adopting Augustine’s 
doctrine in toto, accepted with the rest his high conception 
of the indispensability of the sacraments and of the unity and 
authority of the Holy Catholic Church. A complete break with 
the church, then, was unthinkable to these disciples of Augus- 
tine, with their revered Father’s bitter pamphlets contra Don- 
atistas before them. On the other hand, the Augustinian doc- 
trine permitted of opposition to the despotic papal control of 
the whole church, and the Jansenists could have sympathized 
heartily with the Gallican claims for the equality of all bish- 
ops. They had not yet, however, fully realized their position 
with regard to the Jesuits and the papacy. Also, for reasons 
that will appear later, they were debarred from the royal sup- 
port which, as potential supporters of the Gallican claims, 
they should have received. 

Still, though unwilling to break with the church, their con- 
victions were far too deep to permit of absolute submission to 
the papal will. In the face of this dilemma, they hit upon a 
compromise that seemed to offer freedom to hold their own 
opinions, while still permitting them to render formal submis- 
sion to the pope. The compromise was suggested by the learn- 
ed Antoine Arnauld. It consisted in a subtle distinction be- 
tween the power of the pope to judge matters of right and of 
fact. They accepted the papal condemnation of the proposi- 
tions as heretical, but contested the pope’s right to determine 
the fact of their authorship by Jansenius, at any rate in the 
sense in which he had condemned them. The pope answered 
this quibbling in the following year by an even more compre- | 
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hensive Bull. Mazarin saw to it that the Bulls were given 
royal sanction. The debate seemed to be closed, and Arnauld 
agreed to keep a “respectful silence.” As a matter of fact, 
nothing was settled. Still maintaining that Jansenius’ doc- 
trines had not been rightfully condemned, the Jansenists con- 
tinued to submit to the church and avoid trouble. Their policy 
did maintain peace for a time, but it had placed them in a false 
position—a position from which they were never to free them- 
selves. Their quibbling and legal subtlety were in unperceived 
contradiction to their moral and religious aspirations. This 
was their first compromise with the world. Others would inev- 
itably follow. 

Before this compromising attitude could have any percep- 
tible effect on the prestige of the Jansenists, an abler man than 
Antoine Arnauld came to their rescue and gave a new impetus 
to the movement. Blaise Pascal was still a recent convert to 
Jansenism, filled with the first enthusiasm of the proselyte, 
when he began to write the Lettres Provinciales in 1656. The 
intervention of Pascal marks a turning point in the develop- 
ment of Jansenism. After the first three letters, in which he 
pilloried the opponents of Arnauld, who was being tried at the 
Sorbonne for heresy, he turned the full force of his powerful 
polemic against the Jesuits. Hitherto the Jansenists had at- 
tacked chiefly the moral and theological conditions which the 
Jesuits represented. Pascal turned the attack on the society 
itself. From this point on, peace between the two parties was 
impossible. Moreover, in pointing out the Jesuits, who were 
the champions of the papacy, as the personal enemies of his 
sect, Pascal did much to identify the Jansenist cause with that 
of the Gallicans. At the same time the Lettres probably gained 
more converts to Jansenist morality than any other work. 
Their immediate effect added to the influence and prestige of 
the movement to such an extent that all persecution was sus- 
pended for a time. 

Unfortunately, about this time, when Jansenism was rap- 
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idly gaining strength and seemed almost on the eve of victory, 
it attracted the enmity of the court, an enmity that remained 
an almost constant factor in the situation throughout the reign 
of Louis XIV. The occasion of offense was the connection 
formed by the Jansenists with the Cardinal de Retz and the 
other leaders of the Fronde. The connection was inevitable, as 
both the Fronde and Jansenism drew much of their support 
from the same classes. After the arrest of De Retz in 1652 and 
his escape to Italy in the following year, many of the Jansen- 
ists defended him openly and demanded his recall. He had al- 
ways favored the movement, and his position as archbishop of 
Paris had made him an invaluable ally. Mazarin at any rate 
—and here he was but following in the footsteps of Richelieu, 
who had distrusted Saint-Cyran and the Arnaulds—was firmly 
convinced that the Jansenists were not well disposed toward 
the court.* He lived in constant fear lest the religious sect 
should form the nucleus of a political party. This fear seems 
to have become more acute during the last year of his life, and 
he made a final attempt to settle the matter definitely before 
the time when the young king would be called upon to handle 
the affair alone. At his urgent instigation, the Assembly of 
Clergy of 1661 drew up a formulary to be signed by all ecclesi- 
astics. It was a complete renunciation of Jansenism. Then 
began what was known as “the great persecution.” The nov- 
ices, pensionaries, and postulants of Port Royal were forced to 
leave the convent, and no more were to be received in the fu- 
ture. Finally the solitaries were dispersed. La Mére Angé- 
lique, whose life had been the finest example of the Christiani- 
ty of Port Royal, and Blaise Pascal, who represented its finest 
thought, both died a few months later, and Jansenism was left 
to the leadership of the politician and the doctrinaire. 

After the death of Mazarin, Louis XIV carried on the per- 
secution. There were two main reasons for his distrust of Jan- 

* For some new material on the attitude of the Arnaulds to Richelieu and the 
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senism. They corresponded in a way to the two types that had 
developed within the Jansenist ranks. In the first place, he 
feared their political influence. He never forgot their relations 
with De Retz. In a reign in which religious disputes played 
such a large part, a difference in doctrine was a political event. 
Louis thought of himself as the head of the church in France. 
Any rebellion against the church, then, was equivalent to 
treason. Louis himself summed up his opinion of the Jansen- 
ists as follows, in his 1 émoires :* 

LEglise . . . . était enfin ouvertement menacée d’un schisme par 
des gens d’autant plus dangereux qu’il pouvaient étre trés utiles, d’un 
grande mérite, s’ils en eussent été moins persuadés. II ne s’agissait plus 
seulement de quelques docteurs particuliers et cachés, mais d’évéques 
établis dans leur siége, capables d’entrainer la multitude aprés eux, de 
beaucoup de réputation, d’une piété digne en effet d’étre révérée, tant 
qu’elle serait suivie de soumission aux sentiments de l’Eglise, de douceur, 
de moderation et de charité. Le Cardinal de Retz, archevéque de Paris, 
que des raisons d’Etat trés connues m’empéchaient de souffrir alors, ou 
par inclination ou par intérét, favorisait toute cette secte naissante ou en 
était favorisé. 


If Louis feared the influence of what might be termed the po- 
litical leaders of the sect, he had little more sympathy for the 
unworldly, ecstatic, and ascetic group represented by the in- 
mates of Port Royal. A state of mind such as they exhibited 
had no place in Louis’s well-ordered scheme of things, the cen- 
ter of which was the convention-ridden court. Besides, it was 
an essentially individualistic movement, and Louis could find 
no place for individualism in France. The decorous, if some- 
what cold, piety of Bossuet was more to his taste. 

That two fairly distinct types had developed among the 
Jansenists is shown by their reaction to the persecution which 
centered about the signing of the formulary. The political 
leaders of the sect, including Arnauld, temporized again and 
sought to evade the issue by subterfuge. They were, or had 
been, men of the world, most of them of legal training. They 
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had no intention of giving up their beliefs, but they saw the 


futility of revolt against the government and were ready to ac- 
cept any legal quibble that would enable them to evade the 


onus while obeying the letter of the law. They used all their 
politica) influence to obtain an authorization from the Vicars 
Genera) of Paris—the highest local authorities in the absence 
of the Archbishop de Retz—to sign the formulary with a 
“mental reservation,” thus, as it were, fighting the devil with 
fire, or the Jesuits with their own weapons. This authorization 
was immediately annulled under royal pressure; but, despite 
the passionate protests of the dying Pascal, the Jansenist leaa- 
ers still thought it possible to sign the formulary without dis- 
owning their beliefs. The attitude of the nuns of Port Royal, 
almost the only remaining representatives of the origina) spirit 
of the movement, was more noble, if more futile. They abso- 


lutely refused to sign the formulary. They awaited martyr- 


dom, of which there was no rea) danger, with an ecstatic hope 
worthy of the early Christians whom they strove to emulate. 
Nothing could induce them to make the slightest compromise 
with the world. Neither king nor church could do anything 
with them. They were dispersed among different convents, 
only to show that they could make more trouble separately 
than they had made when together. Finally, they were re- 
called and held, virtually as prisoners, in Port Royal des 
Champs. 

The only really effective resistance to the formulary came 
from four bishops led by Pavillon, Bishop of Alet. They too 
refused to sign the formulary, and their opposition, backed by 
the sympathy of many of the most prominent people in the 
Parlement, the higher bourgeoisie, and the court, was so stub- 
born and effective that they forced the king and pope to accept 
the ‘Peace of the Church,” of 1668. This was really a truce, 
which, though it settled nothing, did succeed in suspending 
hostilities until almost the end of the century. During this pe- 
riod the influence of Jansenist morality grew uninterruptedly. 
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Their schools gained great prestige and began to menace the 
Jesuit control of education, Meanwhile the king had other 
troubles on his hands. 

The Gallican controversy, which was to occupy most of 
the King’s attention during the next fourteen or fifteen years, 
was but the culmination of a struggle that had been going on 
more or less quietly a)) through the century, The papacy had 
begun, during this century, to assert its rights of jurisdiction 
over the church at large, if not with more effect, at least with 
a more systematic rigor than it had shown hitherto. At the 
same time the French monarchy was asserting its absolute and 
divine right in a way that it had never done before. Both 
claimed absolute power over the administration of the church 
of France. Louis based his claims on the theory of the divine 
origin of the monarchy and on the episcopal theory that each 
bishop was, as much as the pope, the successor of the Apostles. 
He was supported by the majority of the bishops, by the Par- 
lement, and by the legal profession generally, as wel) as by a 
good deal of popular feeling inspired by the usual patriotic re- 
sentment of ultramontane interference. One would naturally 
have expected the Jansenists, in view of their adherence to the 
Augustinian idea of the position of the bishops and their re- 
sentment against the papacy, caused by the papal persecu- 
tions of and by their enmity to the Jesuits, to add their 
weight to the movement at this time when it had royal support 
and every hope of success. However, even this community of 
interest could not wipe out the suspicion with which the king 
and the sect regarded each other. As a more or less independ- 
ent group, always inclined to controversy, the Jansenists were, 
from Louis’s viewpoint, a standing menace to the royal con- 
tro) of the national church. The Jansenists, on their side, had 
little desire to see papal domination destroyed, if it were only 
to be succeeded by royal control. Their persecution, indeed, 
had been caused as much by the king as by the pope. More- 
over, Innocent XT, who occupied the papa) see at this critica] 
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moment, was no friend of the Jesuits, but was distinctly favor- 
able to the Jansenists, There was even some talk at Rome of 
making Arnauld a cardinal. The Jansenists therefore gave 
their support to the papal side in the controversy over the ré- 
gale, In doing so they forfeited their only opportunity for rec- 
onciliation with the king. 

As the interest in the Gallican struggle began to die down, 
the Jansenist controversy again came to the fore, and, the 
question once reopened, both Jansenists and Jesuits prepared 
to carry it on to the death. This period, which occupies the last 
twenty years of the king’s life, is marked by a decided change 
in the political position of the Jansenists and in their religious 
significance. From the political side the development is rather 
surprising, in view of what has just been said with regard to 
their attitude toward the Gallican question. It consisted of a 
close, if somewhat belated, alliance with the Gallican party, in 
opposition to both king and pope. The change in their reli- 
gious feeling and attitude, less sudden and conspicuous but no 
less real, was the natural culmination of tendencies which had 
been increasingly apparent for nearly half a century. The 
first generations of the devotees of Port Royal were now dead, 
and with them had passed the true religious enthusiasm that 
had given the movement its original force. Such fervor could 
not be sustained, nor had it ever been even shared by the ma- 
jority of those who called themselves Jansenists. The political 
party within the Jansenist ranks, on the other hand, had grown 
rapidly, becoming at once more worldly and more controver- 
sially dogmatic until finally it represented all that remained 
of the party. From this time on its significance is almost pure- 
ly political. The later Jansenists were such, not so much from 
positive religious conviction as from hatred of the Jesuits. 

The struggle which now ensued centered about Noailles, 
who had been made Archbishop of Paris in 1695, by the influ- 
ence of Mme de Maintenon. Both sides tried to gain the sup- 
port of this pacific and somewhat uncertain prelate—the Jan- 
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senists with the greater success. He pronounced in favor of 
the popular Réflexions Morales sur le Nouveau Testament, of 
Pasquier Quesnel, who had succeeded to the leadership of the 
sect on the death of Arnaud in 1693. Noailles, indeed, might 
have been able to secure them from further persecution, with 
the aid of the moderate Bossuet, who had always felt more or 
less sympathy for them on account of their strict morality—a 
sympathy which the political situation was soon to make much 
stronger—had not the Jesuits at last succeeded in gaining an 
ascendancy over the elderly king. They used their influence 
with him to the utmost for their own advantage. They stirred 
up his smoldering hatred of the Jansenists and, at the same 
time, labored to turn him against his former Gallican support- 
ers. In this policy, though successful, they rather overreached 
themselves, for it raised a powerful Jansenist-Gallican com- 
bination against them. 

As Louis grew older he became more devout, and the su- 
perstitious side of his nature gained the supremacy. Then 
began a duel between Peére la Chaise, the Jesuit confessor, and 
Mme de Maintenon, the disciple of Bossuet and the friend of 
Noailles, for the soul of the king. The astute Jesuit seized 
upon Noailles’s approval of the Réflexions Morales as the 
weak point in the enemy’s position. He cleverly confused the 
moderate Gallican with the Jansenist party. Fénélon, too, 
having just been condemned for his dabblings in Quietism, saw 
in attacking the Jansenists an opportunity to retrieve his posi- 
tion with both Rome and the court. He had a further motive 
for animosity in the polemic directed against him by the Jan- 
senist Pierre Nicole. His influence was still strong with the 
king and, added to that of Pére la Chaise, supported by the 
king’s own natural prejudice, was enough to decide the ques- 
tion. Louis determined to stamp out Jansenism once for all. 

The Jansenists themselves chose this most unfortunate 
moment to put their position to the test. In 1701 a Jansenist 
presented a very indiscreet ‘“‘case of conscience” for the con- 
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sideration of the Sorbonne. He asked whether it was sufficient 
to receive the condemnation of the Augustinus in respectful 
silence, though himself considering it unjustified. That was 
just what all discreet Jansenists had been doing for the last 
half-century, but the proposition put into words aroused a 
storm of protest. Louis demanded the co-operation of the pope 
in suppressing the movement forever. Clement XI replied in 
1705 with the Bull Vineam Domini, condemning the “‘respect- 
ful silence” outright. 

The newly allied Jansenist-Gallican party met this action, 
by the power they now recognized as a common enemy, boldly 
and skilfully. The campaign instituted by them in the Assem- 
bly of the Clergy of 1705 was twofold. As theoretical justifi- 
cation for resistance, they resurrected the old distinction of 
“right and fact” that had afforded the sect a legal protection 
in former cases. Meanwhile, the Gallican half of the party 
protested that the Bull violated the Gallican Liberties, which 
assert that ‘‘a decision of the Pope, even when rendered ex 
cathedra, has not the power to terminate controversies defi- 
nitely, except by the acceptance and unanimous concert of all 
the Church.” The Bull was published, but with explanations 
and an accompanying mandate from the Assembly which prac- 
tically annulled its effect. The only practical success that the 
king could claim was the final destruction of Port Royal, and 
it is significant of the change of spirit in the Jansenist party 
that they submitted to this violation of their most sacred 
memories almost without a murmur. 

The forces opposed to Jansenism began at once to organ- 
ize a new Offensive. Pére la Chaise died in 1709, but his suc- 
cessor, also a Jesuit, the redoubtable Pére le Tellier, proved 
more than capable of carrying on his policy. The reverses suf- 
fered by Louis’s armies played into his hands by increasing the 
king’s desire to placate an avenging God. Noailles and his 
approval of the Réflexions Morales were again the points of 
attack. Finally, Louis begged the pope to condemn Quesnel’s 
book definitively. He himself would guarantee the enforce- 
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ment of the Bull. This unconditional appeal to Rome was 
Louis’s final abdication of his Gallican claims. The pope did 
not reply at once, but when he did take action it was sufficient- 
ly forceful to satisfy the bitterest opponent of Jansenism. In 
1713 he promulgated the Bull Unigenitus, condemning one 
hundred and one propositions from the Réflexions, with a thor- 
oughness that caused many to feel that he had condemned not 
only Quesnel but Augustine and even Christ as well. 

The Unigenitus did not stamp out Jansenism. In fact, the 
severity of the Bull, and the assumption of papal authority 
therein implied, attracted to the party a great deal of popular 
sympathy. Jansenism and Gallicanism were definitely united 
in the public mind. Everyone who hated Jesuits and all ultra- 
montane interference in France became at least mildly Jan- 
senist. The movement had never been so popular. But it had 
changed greatly since the early days in Port Royal. Had it 
not, it would never have been popular. Jansenism in France 
during the next two centuries was rather a state of mind and 
a political party than a creed or a sect. It formed a sort of pur- 
itan party within the church, marked by a more austere moral- 
ity, by an emphasis on personal rather than on formal religion, 
by a hatred of the Jesuits, and by opposition to the pope. 

That the movement should have failed to carry out its orig- 
inal program was inevitable from its very nature. It was es- 
sentially a reaction against some of the tendencies of thought, 
religion, and morals prevalent at the time, and, though it 
checked those tendencies and in a way changed them, it was 
in the long run unable to cope with them. It was out of har- 
mony with the whole trend of modern thought. The first Jan- 
senists were, in a sense, religious anachronisms. Augustinian- 
ism was not suited to the spirit of the age, and the mere force 
of a reaction was not’sufficient to keep it alive. In its entirety 
it was not a religion to which the French people as a whole 
could ever subscribe. In proportion as it became popular, it 
was of necessity diluted and weakened. 

Just what the final effect of Jansenism on the thought of 
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the next century may have been is difficult to determine. It 
did succeed in establishing a higher standard of morality. Its 
writers, too, had completely discredited their ancient enemies, 
the Jesuits. But in doing so, Pascal and the others had also 
discredited the doctrines that had kept the people within the 
church. Jansenism itself offered the people no alternative doc- 
trine that would be acceptable to them. Moreover, the bitter 
theological controversies, the legal quibblings, and fine dis- 
tinctions that had marked the whole career of Jansenism un- 
doubtedly did much to feed skepticism and breed contempt 
for dogmatic creeds. In the long run, the mutually injurious 
warfare of the followers of the Bishop of Ypres and the disci- 
ples of Ignatius Loyola actually prepared the way for the full 
development, in the eighteenth century, of that deism and 
skepticism which they both abhorred. 


FOUR UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


The following hitherto unpublished letters of Arnauld d’Andilly and 
his sister, Anne-Eugénie, are from the original MSS, which form a part 
of the remarkable collection of autograph letters made by the late Ferdi- 
nand Dreer, now the property of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
They were brought to my attention by Professor Preserved Smith, who 
has himself published many letters from the Dreer Collection; and he has 
kindly assisted me in the work of transcription. These letters are here 
presented, not only as having some bearing on the foregoing paper, but in 
the hope that, as new material, they may be of interest to scholars of 
Jansenism generally. 


I. ARNAULD D’ANDILLY TO THE TREASURER OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS, 
1640 

A receipt for the payment of a pension granted to Arnauld d’Andilly by that 
famous intriguer and sponsor of ineffective revolutions, Gaston Duke of Orleans, for 
at least the year 1640. I can find no mention elsewhere of such a pension. This docu- 
ment gives evidence of a somewhat suspicious connection between the influential Jan- 
senist leader and Richelieu’s chief enemy, who formed the center of so many plots 
against the minister and the court. The date shows the pension to have been granted 
but two years before the conspiracy led by Cinq-Mars in the name of the Duke of 
Orleans. Such a connection, if known, must have added weight to the Cardinal’s al- 
ready strong suspicion of the Arnaulds and the other leaders of the new sect. As has 
been said, this suspicion was handed on to Richelieu’s successor and was intensified 
by the Jansenists’ relations with the Frondeurs and other opponents of the ministry. 
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Pour servir de quittance a Monsr. de Grandlieu Con[seill]er et Tre- 
sorier General de la Maison de finance de Monseigneur le duc d’Orleans 
frere unique du Roy de la somme de trois mil livres pour la pention qu’il 
plaist a son Altesse Royalle me donner davance lannee Mil six cent 
Quarante. 

[On back: ] 

Pour quittance de trois mil livres. 

ARNAULD 

RoBERT ARNAULD D’ANDILLY 


2. ARNAULD D’ANDILLY TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF TOULOUSE, 
APRIL I1, 1648 
The archbishop here addressed was Charles de Montchal. He held the arch- 
episcopal office from 1628 to 1651. He has apparently been aiding Arnauld in pro- 
curing the materials for his most famous work, Les Péres des Deserts (1647-52). This 
book shows clearly whence came the inspiration of the hermits of Port Royal. 


Monseigneur 


Jay differé jusque icy de respondre a la lettre si extremement obli- 
gente que vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’escrire en m’envoyent un 
exemplaire de la vie de St. Antoine, sur ce que j’esperois toujours de 
redevoir celle de St. Dominique dont il vous plaist de me parler. Mais la 
honté de demeurer si longtemps a vous rendre les treshumbles remercie- 
mens que je vous dois ne me permet pas de demeurer davantage a vous 
temoigner ma reconnaissance de vos faveurs & a vous protester que vous 
ne n’honnorez jamais personne qui soit avec plus de respect et passion, 
Monseigneur, 

Vostre treshumble & obeissant serviteur, 

ARNAULD D’ANDILLY 


11 Avril, 1648 


3. ARNAULD D’ANDILLY TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF TOULOUSE, 
JULY 13, 1648 


Perhaps the greatest significance of these letters to De Montchal lies in the fact 
that they show an increasingly friendly relation between Arnauld and one of the 
most prominent members of the higher clergy—one moreover who had been strongly 
opposed to Richelieu. On his death, the archbishop left behind him some remarkable 
Mémoires contenant des particularités de la vie et du Ministére du Cardinal de Rich- 
elieu. It may be to these Mémoires, which were violent attacks on the late Cardinal, 
that Arnauld refers in the following letter: ceux qu’il vous a pleu de m’envoyer. The 
archbishop had probably circulated them in MS among his friends, some of whom 
had evidently betrayed his confidence by citing them against him. 
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[Address] A Monseigneur Monseigneur l’archeveque de Tolose. 
Monseigneur 

Jay de treshumbles remerciemens a vous rendre de la vie de St. 
Dominique qu’il vous a pleu de me prester. Je ne l’ay point fait copier a 
cause que l’ayant conferee avec celle qui est dans Surius' elle s’est trouvee 
toute conforme. Je la feray porter a Monsieur vostre frere pour vous la 
remettre entre les mains, puis que la lettre que vous m/’avez fait l’honneur 
de m’escrire m’apprend que vous serez bientost a Paris. Vous trouverez 
icy, Monseigneur, la Memoire qui a esté fait sur ceux qu’il vous a pleu de 
m’envoyer et qui ont esté veuz exactement. I] faut avouer qu’a moins que 
de le connoistre par des effects il est difficile de s’imaginer qu’il y ait des 
personnes capables d’abuser jusqu’a un tel poinct de la bonté qu’on leur 
temoigne. Mais si vostre douceur n’a pi les retenir dans le devoir, je ne 
doute nullement que vostre fermeté ne leur aprenne a respecter vostre 
authorite, et ne fasse voir la verité de ces paroles que je me souviens 
d’avoir leues dans cet excellent ouvrage qui apprend si bien a les con- 
noistre: Indulgentia corrumpuntur, robore ac virtute fraenantur. Com- 
ment peuvent ils traiter les autres puis qu’ils ont ainsi ozé s’addresser a 
vous; et qu’ils n’ont non plus apprehendé les lumieres de vostre esprit que 
respecté la dignité de vostre charge, pour soutenir des erreurs et refuser 
de les desavouer apres les avoir soutenues! Je ne doute point, Mon- 
seigneur, que Dieu ne l’ait permis pour sa gloire, afin que d’autres appren- 
nent par l’ordre que vous y apporterez de quelle sorte ceux qui sont en 
vostre place sont obligez de maintenir la pureté de la doctrine de |’Eglise 
et l’authorité sacree de leurs charges. Je vous demande treshumblement 
la continuation de vos bonnes graces, et de me faire la faveur de croire 
qu'il n’y a personne au monde qui soit davantage que moy, Monseigneur, 

Vostre treshumble et tresobeissant serviteur, 

ARNAULD D’ANDILLY 

13 Juillet, 1648 

Je vous envoye un don qui m’est tombe entre les mains et que jay 
cru que vous ne serez pas fasché de voir. 


4. ANNE-EUGENIE ARNAULD TO HER NIECE, PORT ROYAL, APRIL 26, 1649 


Anne-Eugénie Arnauld was the fourth daughter of M. Arnauld, “’?Avocat,” and 


the younger sister of Arnauld d’Andilly, la Mére Angélique, and la Mére Agnés. All 


three sisters had taken orders at a very early age and had become the acknowledged 
leaders of the reform movement at Port Royal. Another very important figure in the 


convent was la Mére Marie des Anges. The daughter of M. Suryeau, an avocat of 


Chartres, she was one of the first disciples of Angélique, and was elected abbess of 


Maubuisson in 1627, with a view to reforming that convent. She resigned this posi- 


* Laurentius Surius, Vitae Sanctorum. 
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tion in 1648 and returned to Port Royal, where she was elected abbess in 1654. Full 
details concerning her life; and that of the Arnaulds, are to be found in Sainte- 
Beuve’s Port Royal. 

The following letter affords a very good conception of the life and spirit of Port 
Royal in the days of the first generation. Its chief significance for the present pur- 
pose, however, lies in the reference to the troubled times and the enemy, who were 
occupying the Champs about Paris. At the time when the letter was written, the 
first war of the Fronde, January-March, 1649, had just been ended by an uneasy 
truce. The “enemy” referred to would be the royal troops who were besieging Paris. 
The expression leaves little doubt which side the Arnaulds favored. 


Ma tres chere Niesse 

La Mere Agnés nous a ordonné de vous escrire pour nen avoir pas le 
loisir. Elle se porte bien Dieu mercy. Elle est revenue de Paris (ou elle 
a esté deux mois avec la moitie des Seurs) le 5 de Mars. La Mere Marie 
des Anges qui a esté Abesse de Maubuisson est demeuree ycy superieure, 
avec les Antienne (dont jay esté si heureuse que destre l’une) pour 
assister les tres St. Sacrement & faire lofice Divin. Je vous puis dire Ma 
chere Niesse que depuis que je suis en Religion je nay point esté plus en 
paix que durant ce temps de trouble bien que Nostre Monastere semblast 
exposé estant du costé des Champs, & neantmoins les ennemis nestant 
point de ce coste. Sy lon entendoit moins de bruit ques autre temps, pour 
Nostre Eglise en tout temps lon y est en paix comme sy lon estoit au 
Champs. Pour vous dire ce qui mest arrivé c’est que le premier jour de 
Mars il me prit un sy grand seignement de nes que la seignee du bras ne 
le peut arester & dura cing heures. Et cinq jours apres il me reprit aussy 
grand. Et il me falut seigner du pied. Je demeure fort foible & languis- 
sante. Et depuis il a encor falu me seigner pour la fievre, mais a presant 
Dieu mercy il ne me reste que quelque faiblesse qui menpesche de 
chanter au Choeur qui poura passer dans quelque temps sil plaist a Dieu. 
Et je reconnois Ma chere Niesse que Dieu ma redonné la vie pour com- 
mencer a le bien servir. Je croy quil vous donne la mesme pensee puis 
que vous desirez de vous convertir toute a luy. La Mere Agnés prira Dieu 
pour vous particulierement. Et pour Madame de Ste. Ange lassurant de 
son tres humble service. [Abcut three words scratched out here.] Et 
combien elle se reconnoient son obligee de toutes ses charitez vers vous, 
nous luy disons le mesme par v[ost]re moyen. Je desire de tout mon 
coeur Ma tres chere de me souvenir en priant Dieu pour mon salut de 
prier pour le vostre. Et je vous suplie decouster Dieu & de le suivre en 
tout ce quil vous fera connoistre quil veut de vous, estant en luy toute 


vostre. 


Sr. Anne Eugenie A, 
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De Port Royal du St. Sacrement le 25 Avril 1649. 
[P. S. in margin in a different hand, added apparently by fa Mére Agnés:] 


Ma chere niepee encore que ma Sr. Anne m/ait fait parler dans cette 
Jettre comme je Jen avons priee, je ne puis mempescher de vous asseurer 


moy mesme que je vous porte dans mon coeur & que je vous offre souvent 


a Dieu afin quid vous fasse Ja grace de naymer gue Ja St. Eternité au re- 


Zara de lague)ie cette vie nest ga un moment comme N jotre) Sleigneur]| 


dit en LEvangile de cette semaine. Je suis toute a vous ma tres chere 


niece, Soyer toute a Dieu je vous supiie. 
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THE INDIAN APPRECIATION OF JESUS 


ANGUS STEWART WOODBURNE 
Madras Christian College 


Madras, India 


This article, from the pen of one who has dived for many years in India, indi- 
cates the salient aspects of the appeal which the figure of Jesus is now making to the 
Indian mind, Jesus is now difterentiated sharply from occidental Christianity. In 


Jesus, the Indian sees the supremely religious soul, entirely emancipated from social 
or ethical limitations, standing for the spirit of brotherhood, able to suffer to the ut- 


termost, He is the “selfiess’” one who is the supreme master of religious living, 


The rediscovery of Jesus has been advanced as the out- 


Standing religious achievement oi the present century. The 


great revival of interest in him is evident from the number of 
biographical accounts and appreciations from different points 


of view, as well as from the number of new translations of the 


New Testament that have appeared in the last few years. But 


the rediscovery of Jesus is not solely an achievement of the 
West, or even of Christendom. There is a distinctive move- 


ment toward the understanding of Jesus, and a growing desire 
to emulate him, in India. This was bound to happen sooner or 


later. The people of India have always been among the most 


religiously minded persons in the world. A strain of mysticism 
runs through the Indian temperament. Jt was to be expected 
that the most religious people in the world would some day 
awaken to a glowing appreciation of the most religious person 
oi history. When that consciousness is thoroughly aroused to 


the wealth of spiritual power that there is in Jesus, we may be 
assured that India will bring to him a homage new and won- 
derful. 

The appreciative attitude toward Jesus is having a re- 
markable birth today. Ten years ago it was much less evident 
than it is now. The failure to appreciate Jesus in the past is 
due to a number of causes. For one thing, there was the fact 
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that Jesus was being continually measured by his so-called 
“representatives” from the West, and they were associated 
with a foreign culture too often out of harmony with the 
spirit of Jesus. Then, too, the educated Indian has been ac- 
customed to approach religion by way of metaphysics, and the 
philosophy of religion that he found associated with the Chris- 
tian religion did not harmonize with the view of the universe 
presented in the Upanishads. The presentation of Jesus by 
Christian missionaries was frequently criticized on the ground 
that they did not understand philosophy. Ten years ago when 
a Hindu gentleman was addressing the Indian National Con- 
gress—an annual conference of political leaders from various 
parts of the country—he mentioned the name of Jesus, where- 
upon there ensued such a tumult that he was compelled to dis- 
continue his address. 

But something has happened. When that same Congress 
met in session two years ago, the president quoted several 
times from the New Testament, including the entire account 
of the crucifixion of Jesus in St. John’s Gospel. Altogether 
there were over seventy references to Jesus in the addresses of 
the Congress, and the patriot-poetess, Mrs. Sarojani Naidu, 
sent a poem to be read, entitled “By love serve one another.” 
When Dr. Charles W. Gilkey went to India to deliver the Bar- 
rows Lectures in 1924-25, he was greeted everywhere by large 
and eager audiences of Indians of all shades of opinion as he 
delivered his great message concerning Jesus. If he had come 
but a few years before and had been announced to speak on 
the same theme, “Jesus,” it is certain that he would not have 
been greeted by the same audiences. It was not only the win- 
someness of the presentation, but the commanding interest in 
his subject, that brought the people to hear him. Those of us 
who talked with educated men afterward know how firmly his 
message gripped their minds. Statements have been printed 
from the pens of India’s two great personalities—Gandhi and 
Tagore—in reply to inquiries from young men in the West as 
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to whether they should go to India as missionaries, and both 
advised their inquirers that if they came to India in the spirit 
of Jesus and gave India the gospel “in its rugged simplicity,” 
India would give them a welcome. 

One of the reasons for the changing attitude is that Indian 
thinkers are making some important differentiations today 
that had not occurred to them a few years ago. They are dis- 
tinguishing between Western civilization and the Christian 
spirit. When the political machinations of great states were 
combined with the forces of economic wealth to harness scien- 
tific genius in the most stupendous war the human race has 
ever witnessed, there went crashing to ruin the pretensions of 
the West to have Christianized its civilization. India was 
quick to recognize that the spirit of war was the exact antithe- 
sis of the spirit of Jesus. For the Indian mind the Great War 
in that way disentagled Jesus from unworthy Western asso- 
ciations. But India has made another differentiation which 
Westerners themselves find it more difficult to accept, owing 
to their social heritage. She has differentiated between the 
church, the organized body of those who profess to be follow- 
ing the lead of Jesus, and Jesus himself. The organic forms 
with which Christianity has been associated in the West have 
grown up in the processes of social evolution, and have their 
meanings in relation to the social consciousness of the West. 
But in the majority of cases they mean nothing to India, and 
indeed they often becloud the issue. Experience in India is 
making it clear that even the church may have to step out of 
the way, that Jesus may appear. Happily for the great conse- 
quences that are at stake, there is an increasing band of de- 
vout men and women in the missionary ranks who are realiz- 
ing that their mission to India is not to take the gift of a new 
civilization, nor yet of ecclesiastical or liturgical forms, but 
Jesus only. A third distinction which our Indian friends are 
learning to make with more penetration than formerly is that 
between Christians so-called and real Christians; those who 
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misrepresent, and those who truly represent, Jesus. Jesus will 
probably never again be misjudged and maligned as he has 
been in the past because of the behavior of his professed fol- 
lowers. There is no more room in India than there is in Amer- 
ica or Europe—probably less in that densely populated coun- 
try—for the man whose life gives a lie to his Christian profes- 
sions. But for the man who goes in the spirit of Jesus, the 
spirit of sympathy, friendship, and helpfulness, India offers a 
hearty welcome. 

The result of these incisive discriminations is that India 
has made a discovery. Perhaps we ought to say that she has 
had a revelation. She has learned that she may appreciate 
and accept Jesus without taking all the trappings that have 
been gathered about him during his stay in the West. Organ- 
ized and dogmatic Christianity may often fail to make any ap- 
peal to the heart of India, but Jesus seldom fails to provoke a 
sympathetic response. He has not always had a chance, how- 
ever, because there are so many Christians who cannot sepa- 
rate sacramentalism or dogmatism from their interpretation 
of Jesus. They imagine that India and other non-Christian 
peoples will be won to the Christian religion only when they 
are rationally persuaded by the superiority of its doctrines. 
The familiar account of the interview between Sadhu Sundar 
Singh and the European professor of comparative religion il- 
lustrates the cleavage between the two viewpoints. The pro- 
fessor wanted to know what particular principle or doctrine 
the Sadhu had found in the new faith that he had been unable 
to discover in the old. No matter how the professor turned the 
question, he was able to get but one reply: “I have found 
Jesus Christ.” 

Wherein lies the power of the appeal that Jesus makes to 
the heart of India? India is a nation of seekers after God. A 
personality of profound God-consciousness is always more ap- 
pealing to her than one of shrewd statesmanship or clever 
business administration. It is Gandhi the saint rather than 
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Gandhi the politician that has captured the imagination of 
India. Jesus’ intense loyalty and devotion to God is a source 
of great inspiration to the intensely nationalistic spirit of the 
day. Jesus held the Kingdom of God as so vital an ideal that he 
was willing to sacrifice everything else, even his life, to attain 
it. He absolutely refused to be turned aside from carrying on 
his Father’s business. It is in that spirit, and that spirit only, 
that India is realizing that her aspirations are to be fulfilled. 
Furthermore, there is much in this single-minded devotion of 
Jesus that suggests an ancient Indian ideal. The program that 
the sacred law prescribes for the twice-born divides life into 
four stages, the culminating one being the life of the wander- 
ing holy man whose life is cut clean of human ties and devoted 
utterly to God. Many Indians are coming to regard Jesus as 
the fulfilment of that great ideal. He was a great sadhu, “in 
the world, but not of it.” Sundar Singh is doing a splendid 
service for India by living out the great Indian ideal in the 
spirit of Jesus. He is pointing the way to Jesus, the greater 
Sadhu, who was completely unselfish and absolutely pure, and 
who threw himself into the stream of suffering life to lift it up 
to God. 

There was no conflict of loyalties with Jesus. His loyalty 
to God never came in the way of his loyalty to men, nor vice 
versa. That, too, makes an appeal to India with her strong 
monistic tendency. The arresting reply of Jesus to the Phari- 
sees who criticized his disciples for plucking and eating corn 
on the Sabbath affords an exceedingly valuable criterion of 
judgment for India as well as the West in appraising the worth 
of any social institution. ‘““The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath.” So was the church. So was the 
Bible. So also we may measure the worth of such a hoary in- 
stitution as caste. Enlightened India is saying today, ‘“Un- 
touchability must go,” because caste was made for man, and 
not man for caste. 

Jesus brings freedom from social bondage. His spirit is 
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the antithesis of racial discriminations and prejudices. Some- 
times Westerners have assumed an air of superiority in their 
contact with Indians, and that has been interpreted as one of 
the fruits of Christian culture. It is safe to say that never 
again will India mistake that spirit for a reflection of Jesus. 
Wherever he is enthroned, there the ideal of human brother- 
hood is put into action. 

For there is neither East nor West, border nor breed nor birth, 

When two strong men come face to face, though they come from the ends 

of the earth. 


This same Christ spirit that denies racial discrimination for- 
bids also caste discriminations. India today, thanks very large- 
ly to the leadership of Mr. Gandhi, is realizing that she can 
never achieve a nationhood that is worthy of her best tradi- 
tions with sixty millions of people classed as untouchables. 
Every year there is an average of about one hundred thousand 
added to the Christian church in India, the majority of whom 
come from that community. These men are being educated, 
and many of them are occupying positions of trust alongside 
of their high-caste brethren. The proportion of literacy is 
much higher today in the Christian than in any of the other re- 
ligious communities, except the Zoroastrian, and many of the 
teachers of village caste schools are Christians of non-caste 
origin. The key to the solution of this tremendous social prob- 
lem is in the spirit of brotherhood of which Jesus was the em- 
bodiment. 

Another phase of the character of Jesus that is making an 
appeal to India is epitomized in his own words, “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” Wherever the 
spirit of Jesus prevails, there is freedom from intellectual bond- 
age. The peasant classes in India have for milleniums looked 
out upon their environing world through the spectacles of 
magic. For them it was not only a world in which anything 
may happen, but one in which anything might be made to 
happen, if one were acquainted with the proper occult means. 
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Earthquakes, eclipses, whirlwinds, meteors, thunder, light- 
ning, disaster, disease, abnormalities, and death have all been 
given magical and animistic interpretations. The spread of 
education for which Christian missions have been so directly 
responsible is slowly but surely disintegrating this old world- 
view. In two respects the influence of this movement has been 
far-reaching. One is that there is a growing recognition of the 
fact that truth is not the monopoly of any class of people. Sci- 
entific truth has a democratic value, inasmuch as anybody can 
verify it by fulfilling the laboratory conditions. Orthodox In- 
dian opinion has been opposed to the education of the lower 
social groups, and the higher castes claimed a divine right in 
the matter. The elevation of the untouchable and of the non- 
Brahman castes is due to that incarnation of the spirit of Je- 
sus, the school. A fine recognition of gratitude came three 
years ago when a bill was introduced into the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council proposing to make attendance on religious in- 
struction in secondary schools and colleges voluntary. A 
lengthy debate ensued in which man after man of the non- 
Brahman party, the party in power, voiced the debt of obliga- 
tion which he owed to Christian education and to the religious 
instruction which he had received in missionary institutions. 
The “conscience clause” was defeated because the party in 
power realized that it owed its position to the Christian school 
and college. Over thirty members of that council were old 
boys of the Madras Christian College, a college which num- 
bers its graduates in the thousands, men who occupy the high- 
est positions of trust in the presidency and beyond it, and 
which endeavors to impart an education suffused with the 
spirit of Jesus. In another respect missionary education has 
contributed to the disintegration of the old magical world- 
view. In the higher institutions, it has encouraged scientific 
research. Religion has everything to gain and nothing vital to 
lose by being allied to scientific truth. The Christian college 
has dared to throw out the challenge of Jesus with the same 
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spirit with which it has fostered the sciences and arts, and this 
has contributed in a large degree to the focusing of attention 
on Jesus. 

The religion of the masses of India’s peasantry involves a 
large amount of demonolatry, is held together by a vast net- 
work of taboos, and emotionally reinforced by a great sense of 
fear. Disease and disaster are largely explained in terms of 
demon possession, and the primitive medicine man combines 
a rite of exorcism along with his other treatment. That other 
incarnation of the spirit of Jesus, the mission hospital, has 
combined with scientific education in dispelling much of the 
fear of demons and in liberating men and women from the 
moral bondage which held them in its iron grip. Those who 
have trusted themselves to Jesus have realized a new sense of 
freedom, “a power not themselves that makes for righteous- 
ness.” True, sometimes the simple soul has thought that 
through Jesus he was being put into possession of a new and 
more powerful force of magic. But in the long run the liberat- 
ing spirit always wins. 

The element in the character of Jesus that probably makes 
the strongest appeal to the Indian mind is his incomparable 
selflessness. India is particularly sensitive to the contrast be- 
tween the selfish and the selfless, and she is ever ready to ex- 
press her contempt for the former and her admiration for the 
latter. Indians seem to prefer the word “selfless” to the older 
form, “unselfish.” It is perfectly obvious that the outstanding 
reason for the tardiness of the progress of Christianity in India 
is the fact that the followers of Jesus have so seldom been like 
their Master in this regard. The materialistic absorption of 
business men and the selfish diplomacy of politicians from the 
West have been mistaken for the products of Christian cul- 
ture. On the other hand, it is fact that thousands of devout 
men and women, many of them persons of intellectual brillian- 
cy, have given their lives in unselfish service to India because 
they had caught the contagion of the selfless spirit of Jesus. 
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Although the Hindu may object to what he describes as the 
“proselytizing activity” of the missionary forces, still he is 
able to appreciate unselfish service and to admire the source 
and inspiration of such service. Thoughtful Hindus have fre- 
quently made the remark to Christians which we often make 
to one another: that if Christians lived more like Jesus, the 
world would soon acknowledge his lordship. When Dr. Stan- 
ley Jones told Mahatma Gandhi that he was anxious to see 
Christianity naturalized in Indian culture and asked for his 
advice, Mr. Gandhi replied gravely and thoughtfully: 

I would suggest, first, that all of you Christians, missionaries and all, 
must begin to live more like Jesus Christ. If you will come to us in the 
spirit of your Master, we cannot resist you. Second, I would suggest that 
you must practice your religion without adulterating or toning it down. 
Third, I would suggest that you must put your emphasis upon love, for 
love is the center and soul of Christianity. Fourth, I would suggest that 
you study the non-Christian religions and culture more sympathetically 
in order to find the good that is in them, so that you might have a more 
sympathetic approach to the people.* 


The incomparable selflessness of Jesus was apparent in the 
path of suffering that he trod, culminating in the cross. India 
has been a great sufferer. She has suffered from flood and suf- 
fered from drought, suffered from famine and suffered from 
heat, suffered from poverty and suffered from wealth, suffered 
from invasion and suffered from oppression, suffered from 
the ignorance of the many and suffered from the knowledge 
of the few, suffered from deceit and perfidy. She has suffered 
in her young children robbed of the play-time of life by grind- 
ing poverty and rigid custom. She has suffered in her widowed 
daughters, some of them condemned in childhood’s innocence 
to expiate a sin they cannot understand. She has suffered in 
her temple girls consigned by the accident of birth to a life of 
shame. She has suffered in her millions of untouchables, the 
victims of a soulless mechanism of taboos. India has been a 
great sufferer, but for the most part she has suffered with won- 


* The Christ of the Indian Road, pp. 118-20. 
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derful patience. It is little wonder that she should find in the 
Man of Sorrows a kindred spirit, one who understands and 
sympathizes. Strange as it may seem, no single man or move- 
ment has done so much to focus the thought of India on the 
suffering of Jesus as Mahatma Gandhi, When he was in prison 
patiently bearing the punishment that he had deliberately 
courted because he dared to live for principles that ran coun- 
ter to the established order, the official organ of the Arya 
Samaj, a movement that has been anything but friendly to 
Christianity, ventured the statement that the patient suffer- 
ings of Mr. Gandhi had accomplished more than fifty years of 
missionary effort to turn the attention of India to the suffer- 


ings of Jesus on the cross. No one has attempted to pick a 
quarre) with this editor about the balance of influence. 


It would be difficult to find anything more arresting in the 
Indian admiration for Mahatma Gandhi than the persistent 


efforts to compare him to Jesus. Here is the greatest living 
force in India on the side of moral and spiritual idealism. To 
whom, then, shall we liken him? India has had many heroes 
and saints, but to none of them has she turned in her desire to 
pay highest homage to Gandhi. “This Christlike man’”—this 
is her highest tribute. 

A striking evidence of the new interest in Jesus is the de- 


sire to study the New Testament, particularly the Gospels. 
The editor of The Indian Witness, m a recent leading article, 


quotes Mr. Gandhi as saying that he would like to have every 
man, woman, and child in India acquainted with the teachings 


of Jesus as found in the Gospels. In the days when non-co- 


operation was flourishing, the Mahatma founded a national- 
ist college at Ahmedabad, When the present academic year 
opened he offered to teach some subject in the college, and 
the students requested that it be the New Testament. So one 
hour every Saturday this great teacher is leading the thought 
of his students in the study of the New Testament. This in- 
terest in the New Testament is widespread, and one meets 
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with, or hears of, individuals and groups all over India who 
are studying the Gospels. The great figure that stands out in 
the Gospels is becoming increasingly a source of inspiration 
and guidance to India’s leadership. 

The new appreciation of Jesus is articulated in the desire 
{o interpret him through the thought-forms of Indian culture. 
It is as true of Indian religious ideals as of the Hebrew law or 
Hellenic philosophy that Jesus came, not to destroy, but to 
fulfil. As Dr. Jones reminds us in his thought-compelling 
book, India wants a “Christ of the Indian Road.” It is as nat- 
ural as it is just that a great oriental people should claim the 
right to interpret this greatest Oriental. Some of our Hindu 
friends think that they understand him better than Europeans 
or Americans. They are sure, for instance, that Jesus taught 
non-resistance. Whether or not we admit that Jesus would 
have carried the doctrine to the extreme that Gandhi has done, 
we shall have to acknowledge that his interpretation is much 
nearer the heart of Jesus than is that of those who try to make 
of him a militarist leader, winning the Kingdom of God with 
bayonets and machine guns. 

The Hindu brings to his interpretation of Jesus a tradition 
different from that through which Jesus has been ordinarily 
interpreted. In the current political analogies one student of 
the writer described him as the “viceroy and private secretary 
of God.” Another, of more poetica) temperament, compared 
him to “a stately palm tree in the midst of an arid desert.” It 
is very certain today that there are thousands of men and 
women within the ranks of Hinduism who are interpreting 
Jesus in accordance with their own needs and experiences and 
are endeavoring to order their lives in accord with his example 
and teaching. Some of them argue that the authority of Jesus 
over life and conduct must be absolute. 

There are certain religious concepts which are perfectly fa- 
miliar in India that will enrich our thought of Jesus when they 


are brought to the service of interpreting him. The Indian, for 
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example, finds it a limitation to think of God in terms of fa- 
therhood. To be sure, the orthodox Upanishadic thought 
counts any description of God as a limitation, and contents 
itself with negative assertions. Others believe that whereas 
God possesses the strong protecting arm of a father, equally 
well he is characterized by the tenderness of a mother. If God 
is like Jesus, that is certainly true. 

The concept of bhakti is one of the richest in religious 
thought anywhere. If a Westerner could imagine a concept 
that would combine what is ordinarily expressed by love and 
faith, he would have some idea of the richness of bhakti. 
Bhakii is a loving confidence and devotion attached to a per- 
sonal God. Certainly the bhakiz idea is going to enrich our un- 
derstanding of Jesus. It is for reasons such as these that it has 
been suggested that the last commentary on the Gospels can- 
not be written until India brings the richness of her religious 
experience to the feet of the Master. 

“The inescapable Christ,” as a Hindu thinker has de- 
scribed him, is commanding increasingly the appreciation of 
India’s best minds. It is true that many take the position that 
Jesus is simply one of the ways to God and hesitate to accept 
the uniqueness that Christian thinking has accredited to him. 
Yet there are here and there men who, though they feel no call 
to enter the Christian church, feel that Jesus must stand first 
in their affections. “I suppose that you would consider Jesus 
as one of the Masters,” remarked a Christian to one of the out- 
standing Hindu thinkers of Madras. To which the Hindu re- 
plied, without the slightest hesitation, “‘I consider him the 
Master.” In reply to an inquiry addressed by Dr. Jones to a 
thoughtful Hindu as to what he thought of Jesus, the latter 
voiced what many are feeling: ‘There is no one else who is 
seriously bidding for the heart of the world except Jesus 
Christ. There is no one else in the field.” 

Yet all of this warm appreciation of Jesus does not mean 


that we may confidently expect a large influx of thoughtful 
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Hindus into the Christian church in the near future. There is 
even a feeling of resentment on the part of some Indians that 


the Christian church should dream of having a monopoly of 
Jesus. “While Jesus Christ in flesh was a Jew, the resurrected 


Christ belongs to the whole human race,” wrote Mr. Natara- 


jan, the brilliant editor of the Indian Social Reformer, in an 
Easter editorial. ‘“The Festival of the Resurrection, there- 


fore, is occasion for rejoicing, not only for the Christian 


churches, but for all to whom his message has come that God 
is Love.” Thus, while the religious consciousness of many of 


the so-called “followers” of Jesus in the West has been grow- 


ing apathetic, there is emerging a conviction in the East that 
Jesus belongs just as much to the Orient as to the Occident. 


But there is neither East nor West when the spirit of Jesus 
possesses the hearts of men, 
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Why did Jesus present himself for baptism by John? The answer to this ques- 
tion has usually been made on the basis of dogmatic presuppositions concerning the 


nature of Jesus and concerning the meaning of baptism. The present article consid- 
ers it on the basis of a critical study of the sources, indicating the conceptions which 
the different evangelists held, and indicating how such a study clears the way for a 
more accurate understanding of Jesus’ own attitude. 


It is in the audience of John the Baptist, aggressive Jordan 
prophet and preacher, that we see Jesus for the first time. All 
three Gospel writers presuppose that their readers know with 
whom they have to do, for Jesus appears on the scene without 
introduction. Jesus’ coming to John for baptism shows that 
he was a responsive hearer of the Baptist’s message, and the 
act in itself is a tremendous tribute to John, his message and 
mission. But in the baptism scene itself the Baptist falls into 
the background; with it Jesus is now before the readers of the 
story, and all interest centers upon him. The Baptist is rele- 
gated to the past. 

The account of the baptism of Jesus is much the same in 
the first three Gospels, with one exception: the exchange of 
words between John and Jesus, reported by Matthew only 
(3:14-15). In the Fourth Gospel, however, the situation is 
very different. There we do not see Jesus presenting himself 
to John for baptism, as in the first three Gospels; on the con- 
trary, the whole incident is passed over, or, better perhaps, 
suppressed. In the Fourth Gospel the baptism drops out en- 
tirely as a significant moment in the life of Jesus. The incident 
itself is not recounted; we have only a remnant of it in the 
form of a reminiscence on the part of the Baptist of something 
that lies rather remote in the past (1:29-34). The details of 
the incident are gone, with the exception of ‘“‘the Spirit de- 
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scending as a dove out of heaven” and abiding upon Jesus 
(1:32). From the Fourth Gospel alone we should never know 
that Jesus was baptized by John. As one reads John 1:29-34, 
he involuntarily supplies the baptism details from the first 
three Gospels. 

The first three Gospel writers agree that Jesus presented 
himself to John; that he was baptized by him; and that in 
connection with the incident there was a vision and a voice. 
The chief disagreement is in the representation of Matthew 
over against that of Mark and Luke. In 3:14—15 Matthew in- 
troduces an exchange of words between John and Jesus, alittle 
scene which changes entirely the character of the incident; 
we may, for convenience’ sake, call it Matthew’s recognition 
scene. According to Matthew, the Baptist recognizes Jesus at 
the Jordan as the Coming One whom he has been announcing. 
Consequently, the Baptist hesitates to baptize Jesus; but Je- 
sus assures him that it should be so, “for thus it becometh us 
to fulfil all righteousness.” That the Baptist recognized Jesus 
at the Jordan is contradicted by the Baptist’s subsequent con- 
duct: the Baptist never resigns in Jesus’ favor, nor does he 
become Jesus’ disciple. This recognition scene is not found in 
our oldest account of the baptism, Mark; nor is it found in 
Luke. The scene is evidently an unhistorical, later addition by 


Matthew, and for a reason. 
Mark, who gives us our earliest and most reliable account 


of the incident, feels no problem in connection with this act of 
Jesus. Why Jesus comes to John, with what purpose, and 
in what attitude are questions that did not disturb Mark’s 
thought. The appropriateness and propriety of Jesus’ act in 
submitting to John’s baptism did not occur to Mark. The 
same is true of Luke. But for Matthew this act of Jesus creat- 
ed a serious problem which he solved in what was for him a 
satisfactory way: the introduction of this recognition scene. 
The introduction of this recognition scene by Matthew is in- 
teresting and instructive, for it shows clearly that Mark’s 
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story of Jesus created problems for Matthew and some of his 
first readers just as it does for us today—problems, however, 
of a very different origin and order. 

This recognition scene presupposes on the part of the Bap- 
tist a knowledge of the sinlessness of Jesus and of the superior- 
ity of Jesus’ person to his own. Therefore the Baptist hesitates 
to baptize Jesus, and his statement, “I have need to be bap- 
tized of thee, and comest thou to me?” amounts to a Christian 
confession. Thus Matthew makes a Christian of the Baptist 
at the Jordan, although he does not dare to go so far as to 
make of him a disciple of Jesus. Here Matthew compromises 
the character of the Baptist—at the Jordan he believes and 
confesses; in prison he falls into disappointment and doubt 
(Matt. 11:2). Thus Matthew saves the sinlessness of Jesus 
in his act of submitting to John’s baptism at the expense of the 
Baptist. But Matthew goes still another step: Jesus does not 
hesitate to be baptized by John, for in reality he has no need 
of it—it is to be suffered now, “for thus it becometh us to ful- 
fil all righteousness” (3:15). This attitude on the part of 
Jesus changes completely the character of his act in presenting 
himself to John, as the rest, out of genuine religious motives; 
he simply submits to John’s baptism—an accommodation, a 
compromise and condescension on Jesus’ part. In fact, Mat- 
thew’s dogmatic interests here have led him, apparently un- 
wittingly, to compromise the character of Jesus. 

This recognition scene does not have its basis in historical 
fact. Its origin is to be sought in a Christian thought and the- 
ology later than that of Mark. It is Matthew’s Christology, 
his conception of the person of Christ, that leads him to this 
recognition scene. Matthew’s more fully developed faith, his 
more idealistic conception of who Jesus was, takes offense at 
the fact that Jesus submitted to John’s “baptism of repent- 
ance unto the remission of sins” (Mark 1:4, which Matthew 
omits in his parallel passage in 3:2). In the baptism of Jesus 
Matthew feels, and his recognition scene removes, another 
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contradiction. According to Mark it is at the Jordan that 
Jesus is endowed and equipped with the divine Spirit. But for 
Matthew Jesus is not in need of any such endowment and 
equipment, for in 1:18-20 of Matthew’s account Jesus was 
conceived by the Holy Spirit. Thus Matthew avoids a conflict 
in Christology. 

The recognition scene, then, is Matthew’s way of solving 
certain theological and christological problems which cold his- 
torical fact in the life of Jesus presented to his idealistic Chris- 
tian point of view. And such a solution is as instructive as it 
is interesting. We learn here, as in many other cases, that a 
realistic account of Jesus like Mark’s—sheer historical fact 
from the life of Jesus—created problems for the early Chris- 
tian faith, and that the facts were sometimes altered to meet 
the demands of faith. In Matthew we here see that the theo- 
logical and religious interest is much stronger than the histori- 
cal and biographical interest. A later Christian conception is 
here, in the recognition scene, carried back into the life of 
Jesus; even back into the self-consciousness of Jesus. But, as 
we shall see, Matthew’s conception of this act of Jesus in pre- 
senting himself to John for baptism is a quite different thing 
from Jesus’ own conception of this important step on his part.’ 

Our next step is to inquire into the meaning which the Gos- 
pel writers attach to the baptism of Jesus as they record it here 
upon Jesus’ first personal appearance in their narratives. The 
significance which Matthew and Luke attach to the incident 

* Matthew was not the only early Christian writer to feel this theological prob- 
lem in connection with Jesus’ baptism. Matthew does not have Jesus hesitate about 
taking this step, but the author of the Gospel of Hebrews, one of the earliest and 
most important of the apocryphal gospels, has Jesus come to the Baptist only under 
protest. The scene is between Jesus and his immediate family prior to their going to 
the Jordan. The text, translated recently by Dr. M. R. James, is as follows: “Be- 
hold, the mother of the Lord and his brethren said unto him: ‘John Baptist bap- 
tizeth unto the remission of sins; let us go and be baptized of him.’ But he said unto 
them: ‘Wherein [what] have I sinned, that I should go and be baptized of him? 


unless peradventure this very thing that I have said is a sin of ignorance’” (The 
Apocryphal New Testament [Oxford University Press, 1924], p. 6). 
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is very great and can be stated in very few words. For Mat- 
thew and Luke the Jordan incident is a messianic moment; it 
is the birth hour and birthplace of Jesus’ messianic conscious- 
ness; it is at the baptism that Jesus comes to the messianic 
conviction; with the vision and the voice Jesus receives the di- 
vine consecration for his career as God’s chosen Messiah. The 
messianic significance of the experience at the Jordan is not as 
clear in the incident itself as in what follows immediately in 
Matthew and Luke: the three temptations (Matt. 4:1-11; 
Luke 4:1-13 ), all of which are distinctly messianic and pre- 
suppose that Jesus is in full possession of his messianic con- 
sciousness. The messianic tests which follow at once upon the 
baptism in Matthew and Luke make it clear beyond all doubt 
that both understand and intend the experience at the Jordan 
as a messianic moment when and where Jesus receives his con- 
viction, call, and consecration to the messianic career. The 
great majority of modern students of the life of Jesus have 
shared—and many still share—this messianic understanding 
of the baptism scene. For them, as for Matthew and Luke, 
Jesus leaves the Jordan fully conscious of his messianic digni- 
ty. Thus the whole of Jesus’ public life becomes messianic. 
He begins his public work, accomplishes it, and dies, knowing 
all the while that he is God’s chosen Messiah. He may have 
succeeded in keeping his messianic consciousness a secret even 
from his most intimate disciples until the very close of his 
Galilean ministry (Mark 8:27-—30), he may have kept it from 
the general public until the last night of his life (Mark 14:62), 
but beginning with the Jordan incident and experience Jesus 
knows that he is henceforth the Messiah, and he speaks and 
acts as such. 

But this view can base itself only upon Matthew and Luke; 
not upon Mark. If we look carefully into the baptism incident 
apart from the three temptations that follow immediately in 
Matthew and Luke, we see that the incident, in and of itself, 
contains nothing distinctly messianic. The only possible mes- 
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sianic suggestion to be found in the incident is very weak: the 
words of the voice, “Thou art [Matthew, ‘This is’| my be- 
loved Son, in thee [ Matthew, ‘in whom’] I am well pleased,” 
which seems to be a play upon a sentence in a (for the early 
Christians) messianic psalm—‘“Thou art my son; this day 
have I begotten thee” (2:7)—which some of the most impor- 
tant manuscripts of Luke (among them, Codex D) have the 
voice quote verbatim. But the only thing that throws a messi- 
anic light on the baptism, even in Matthew and Luke, is the 
series of messianic tests that follow on its heels. 

If we consult Mark’s account of the incident, we see that 
the baptism is by no means at once messianic in character. In 
Mark there is no series of messianic tests immediately follow- 
ing to throw a messianic light on the Jordan scene. In Mark 
the baptism is followed by a period of temptation (1:12—-13), 
but Mark gives us no hint as to the character and nature of the 
temptations through which Jesus passed. Mark gives only the 
most general kind of notice concerning this period following 
the Jordan incident: Jesus “was in the wilderness forty days 
tempted of Satan.” In Mark, then, the Jordan experience of 
Jesus is not a messianic moment; Jesus’ messianic conscious- 
ness and conviction do not date from the baptism; it is not the 
messianic call that brings Jesus into public; the whole of Je- 
sus’ public life is not to be regarded as messianic. In short, it 
is impossible to regard the Jordan incident in Mark as messi- 
anic without making a radical revision of the whole of Mark’s 
Galilean life of Jesus that would destroy its aii and its 
principal point. 

In Mark the first definite and distinct messianic moment 
on which we can lay a finger is the confession scene at Caesarea 
Philippi (8:27—30), where Simon Peter for the first time from 
any of Jesus’ responsible contemporaries’ confronts Jesus with 


? Mark represents the demoniacs as making messianic statements from the very 
outset (1:24). However, these confessions of the demoniacs are for the benefit of 
Mark’s readers; Jesus, his disciples, and the general public remain unimpressed by 
them. 
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the messianic issue. In Mark the Messiahship is not a funda- 
mental element in Jesus’ consciousness of call and commission 
to a public career given at the Jordan, as it is in Matthew and 
Luke. In Mark the messianic issue is the principal and most 
pressing personal problem—which confronts Jesus, however, 
only as he comes into the full swinging stride of his work in 
public as the result of experiences through which he passes. 
It is a problem with which Jesus must struggle in the depths of 
his soul, his own personal and private problem which does not 
betray itself in his public words, acts, or attitudes. Only occa- 
sionally toward the close is there an undertone and hint of its 
presence in his words and moments alone with his disciples. 
In Mark the messianic consciousness and conviction are not 
the result of amoment’s revelation at the Jordan; both are the 
issue and outcome of.a long strain and struggle of soul that 
runs through practically the whole of Jesus’ Galilean life—a 
strain and struggle that drives Jesus apart for prayer and peti- 
tion for clearness and certainty concerning the divine will for 
himself. In Mark the messianic question is the problem of 
Jesus’ own personal piety, a problem of his own deeply reli- 
gious consciousness, a problem which Jesus solves in the light 
and terms of the divine will for himself. In no feature of 
Mark’s picture of Jesus is the persona) piety—the rea) reli- 
giousness—of Jesus clearer than in his struggle with this grow- 
ing messianic conviction. With all of the exalted elevation of 
experience which such a conviction invo)ved, Jesus keeps it 
strictly on the level of personal religion; with great care and 
caution he never allows it to transcend or to destroy his deeply 
religious consciousness. 

For me, as I try to read Mark’s account of Jesus sympa- 
thetically, the baptism is not, and cannot be, messianic for 
Mark as he recounts it. If the baptism is not messianic for 
Mark, as it is for Matthew and Luke, what then does the inci- 
dent mean for Mark and what does he intend with it? It seems 
to me that Mark has two interests in the baptism of Jesus at 


the Jordan: one is primary, the other secondary. 
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Mark’s primary interest in the baptism, it seems to me, is 
christological. Mark’s account of the incident contains his 
Christology, his conception of the person of Christ. In the 
more simple words of historical study, it contains Mark’s an- 
swer to the question, Who was Jesus? That Mark is interested 
above all else in the answer to this question, in the Christology 
of the incident, is clear in the fact that he passes over the de- 
tails of the baptism itself and elaborates upon the vision and 
the voice, which elaboration shows clearly where Mark’s in- 
terest centers. For Mark the important thing is not the bap- 
tism, but what happens at the baptism. For Mark the Jordan 
incident is the moment when Jesus is selected and elected as 
the Son of God, which he becomes by virtue of his endowment 
and equipment with the divine Spirit. Thus the incident comes 
to mean more for Mark’s Christian conception of Jesus than it 
does for Jesus himself. For Mark it is the moment of the great 
divine declaration. Henceforth Jesus is who he is, says what 
he says, and does what he does by virtue of his endowment 
and equipment with the Spirit. 

Mark’s secondary interest in the Jordan incident, it seems 
to me, is persona). The place which Mark gives the incident 
here in his introduction to the public life of Jesus (1:2-20) 
shows that he regards the Jordan incident and experience 
as one of the promoting factors and contributing causes that 
bring Jesus to the decision upon, and the engagement in, a 
public career as the called and commissioned spokesman of 
God. The Jordan experience for Mark is inaugural; it comes 
to Jesus upon his first personal appearance in Mark’s narra- 
tive. Mark certainly intends it as a high moment in the life of 
Jesus; not that it means all for Jesus that it means for Mark, 


but that it means for Jesus his own personal cal] from God to 
the public career of a commissioned prophet. But we may say 


again, as the account stands in Mark, it means more for Mark’s 


own Christian thought about Jesus than it means, or that 
Mark intends that it should mean, for the mind and thought 


of Jesus himself. And this brings us to our final question in 
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connection with the baptism of Jesus, What did the baptism 
at the hands of John and its attendant incidents mean for Je- 
sus personally ? | 

That the writers of the firs¢ three Gospels intend that the 
Jordan incident should play an important rdle in the personal 
experience of Jesus is clear both in the place in which they re- 
port it and in the understanding they have of its significance. 
Tn all three the incident is initial and inaugural in Jesus’ con- 


Sciousness and conduct. Matthew and Luke make it a messi- 
anic moment. As we saw, they regard it as the birth hour and 


birthplace of the messianic consciousness and conviction which 
result in a corresponding career. As we saw too, Mark’s pri- 
mary interest is in the christologica) content of the incident; 
but Mark also regards it as the primary promoting factor that 
Drings Jesus out of private life into public. Of al) the Gospel 
writers we may say that they regard the Jordan incident as a 
decisive moment in Jesus’ personal experience; all three set it 
as a high point in their story; al] three regard it as an hour of 
important revelation and decision for Jesus personally—in 
short, all three regard it as the time and place of Jesus’ call to 
a public career; in Matthew and Luke, fo a messianic career; 
in Mark, to the career of a called and commissioned prophet 
who is endowed and equipped with the divine spirit. 

But these conceptions of the Gospel writers are one thing; 
the significance which Jesus himself attached to the incident, 
the importance of the experience for Jesus personally, is quite 
another thing. The determination of the meaning of the Jor- 
dan incident for Jesus himself requires answers to two ques- 
tions: First, Whose was the Jordan vision and what did it 
mean for its subject? Second, why did Jesus come to John for 
baptism, and what did this religious rite mean for Jesus per- 
sonally? 

The first three Gospel writers do not make a perfectly clear 
statement as to who experienced the Jordan vision. In Mat- 


thew Jesus sees the rupture of the heavens and “the Spirit of 
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God descending as a dove,” but in Matthew the voice is not 
addressed to Jesus in the second person, but makes a public 
declaration about Jesus in the third person. In Matthew, then, 
we might think (hat the Baptist, who has no need of such a 
declaration, since he has already recognized Jesus, or even the 
general public shared in the vision. Luke’s notice, “when al) 
the people were baptized,” and the descent of the dove “in a 
bodily form,” as though visible to all, would involve the pub- 


lic; but Luke has the voice address itself to Jesus in the second 
person. But the subsequent conduct of the Baptist and the 


later public attitude toward Jesus would exclude both from 
any such clear revelation. In Mark the vision at the Jordan is 
the private and personal) experience of Jesus; he alone sees the 
heavens rent, the Spirit as a dove descend, and the voice is for 
Jesus directly in the second person. Mark, then, seems to in- 
tend the vision as Jesus’ personal call to the career of a proph- 
et; in a vision at his baptism Jesus receives his call and com- 
mission to a public career, 

Just such a personal experience, amounting to a personal 
call from God, as Mark here ascribes to Jesus we find in the 
life of practically every great founder and figure of religion. 
The great biblical characters had such calls: Amos (7:14—-15), 
Tsatah (6), Jeremiah (1:4-10), Paul (Acts 9:1-19), Peter 
(Acts 10:9-16), John (Rev. 1:9-20) ; outside of the Bible are 
Buddha, Mohammed, Luther, St. Teresa, George Fox, and a 
host of others. From some such great moments of revelation, 
involving an upheaval in the personal life, the great figures in 
the history of religion have received the decisive impulses 
and incentives that have brought them into, and carried them 
through, their life-work. And not a few modern students of 
the life of Jesus agree that the Jordan vision is a psychological 
necessity in the experience of Jesus, since the aggressiveness 
of Jesus’ approach to his work and the intensity of his conse- 
cration to his cause must have had their source in the deepest 
and strongest religious impulses. That Jesus did feel himself 
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called and commissioned is as clear as crystal in the Gospel 
picture. The aggressive and uncompromising manner of his 
message and mission, the fact that he broke with home, fam- 
ily, and trade, and set his life at stake for the divine cause he 
chose, make it clear beyond all doubt that Jesus lived and 
worked under the deepest and strongest religious impulses. 
But that Jesus’ call and commission came to him at the Jordan 
and that his experience there was the source of his deepest re- 
ligious impulses and convictions is not at all a necessary con- 
clusion for two reasons. 

In the first place, if we look carefully into the elements of 
the Jordan vision and experience, we see that the two most 
important elements in a personal call to a career are missing: 
(1) an individual personal call and a definite commission to a 
concrete task, and (2) a personal response on the part of the 
subject. Jesus at the Jordan receives no such personal call and 
definite commission to a concrete task as Isaiah receives in 
6:9-13; Jeremiah, in 1:45, 7-10; and Paul, in his definite 
call to the Gentile mission field in Acts 9:15—-16; 26:16-18. 
Jesus, as we see him in action, felt called and commissioned to 
the concrete task of preaching the Kingdom of God; but in the 
Jordan experience the special work of Jesus and his personal 
call to it do not figure. Further, the Jordan incident contains 
no personal response of Jesus to a definite call and commission 
such as Isaiah’s “Here am I; send me” (6:8); as Jeremiah’s 
personal protest in 1:6; as Paul’s “Who art thou, Lord?” 
(Acts 9:5; 22:8; 26:14) and his “What shall I do, Lord?” 
(22:10). We read in the Gospels of personal responses of Je- 
sus to the divine wil] for himself, the greatest of which is his 
Gethsemane submission: “Not what I will, but what thou 
wilt”? (Mark 14:36); but we read of none and can detect none 
in the Jordan vision. Although the Jordan voice addresses it- 
self to Jesus in the second person, it really utters a proclama- 
tion about Jesus. The voice seems intended for the benefit of 
others in their thought about Jesus rather than for the benefit 
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of Jesus himself. Even if the voice did make a revelation to 
Jesus, its exact time and place are uncertain, for a voice utters 
the same statement at the transfiguration scene (Matt. 17:5; 
Mark 9:7; Luke 9:35). 

In the second#lace, the Jordan incident not only lacks the 
psychological elements that belong to the prophetic call, but 
it also has nothing of the importance for Jesus in his later self- 
consciousness, convictions, and conduct that the true call of 
the prophet regularly has. The Jordan vision occupies no such 
place in the subsequent life of Jesus as does the Damascus ex- 
perience in the Christian life of Paul. Jesus never refers to it 
as the moment when he received his call and commission. It 
is not revolutionary in his life; it is not a milestone in his ex- 
perience before and after which all else dates; it is not a pivot- 
al and polar point about which his whole subsequent life 
turns, as was the Damascus experience in the life of Paul, who 
refers to, reminisces upon, and rehearses the Damascus vision 
upon the slightest occasions.* When and where Jesus received 
his call and commission to his particular work we do not know; 
it remains hidden forever in the depths of Jesus’ own mind and 
consciousness. Jesus did not share Paul’s inclination and habit 
of self-revelation. He refers to but one psychic experience 
(Luke 10:18), and even this reference is not certain; it may 
be, and probably is, only figurative religious language. Jesus 
does not seem to have found the visionary type of experi- 
ence a source of power in the problems of personal religion 
as did Paul in his visions, trances, dreams, and ecstatic states.* 
Jesus had his sources of personal power, sources that support- 
ed and sustained him, that reinforced his convictions, that 
controlled his conduct, and that directed his decisions at im- 
portant junctures in his life. But these sources of personal 
power for Jesus were not located in visions and voices, but in 

*Cf. Acts 22 :6-11; 26:13-19; I Cor. 9:5; 15:8; II Cor. 4:6; 12:1; Gal. 1:16- 
17; Eph. 3:3; Phil. 3:12. 

“Cf. Acts 16:9; 18:9; 18:9-10; 22:17-21; 23:11; 27:23; Gal. 2:2; II Cor. 


2 :12—-13; 12 :I-1I0. 
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prayer and communion with God—purely religious sources of 
the highest order. 

In conclusion, on the question, Whose was the Jordan vis- 
ion and what did it mean for its subject? we can say that, if 
there was a vision at the Jordan, it was the vision of Jesus. 
But it played, as far as we know, no important rdéle in Jesus’ 
life. It may have been the moment of Jesus’ call to a public 
career, for Jesus does not reveal the promoting factors that 
furnished him with the impulses to take this or that step in his 
unflinching obedience to the divine will. But from the stand- 
point of the unimportance of the Jordan vision for Jesus per- 
sonally in his later life and conduct we might well doubt its 
historicity. 

This brings us to our last question in connection with the 
baptism of Jesus: Why did Jesus come to John for baptism, 
and what did this religious rite mean for Jesus personally? 
This act of coming to John for baptism was certainly an im- 
portant step on the part of Jesus, but the Gospel writers are 
not interested in the act as such. The thing that must have 
been most significant for Jesus himself—his baptism at the 
hands of John—is passed over with a mere mention and with- 
out detail by the Gospel writers, whose interest centers in the 
voice and its proclamation. The act and experience of being 
baptized must have been the central thing for Jesus, other- 
wise he would not have come to John at all. The Gospel writ- 
ers tell us nothing of the motives and impulses that brought 
Jesus to John’s baptism. But we may say with certainty, since 
the act is essentially religious, that Jesus must have been 
moved by genuine religious motives and impulses. Jesus came 
to the Baptist with no christological or theological questions 
in his mind, with no personal scruples about the propriety of 
his submitting to John’s baptism. Jesus’ act in coming to John 
is essentially a religious act, the response of his own pure per- 
sonal piety to the prophetic religion represented by the Bap- 
tist. For Jesus, the Baptist was a great prophet and preacher 
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who championed the cause of God in Israel; such a man with 
such a message and mission Jesus approves, and such a cause 
he joins. 

There is no reason to suppose that Jesus reflected over the 
question whether he needed the baptism of John. A man of 
such a centrally religious consciousness as Jesus manifests in 
Mark 10:18 would feel no reluctance in responding to the call 
of the Baptist. Matthew’s representation to the effect that 
Jesus participated in a religious rite for which he felt no need 
and which meant nothing to him, but to which he submitted 
for the sake of appearances, contradicts the genuineness of 
the religious motives and impulses which everywhere charac- 
terize Jesus. Matthew’s representation of this act of Jesus as 
an accommodation is harder to accept than the plain fact that 
Jesus, without reservation of any kind, was baptized of John. 
In Matthew this act of Jesus loses its distinctly religious char- 
acter; Matthew, with his recognition scene, robs Jesus of the 
deep religious motives and impulses that must have moved 
him on this occasion and that must have brought him to this 
step. For Jesus personally, his participation in this religious 
rite cannot have been perfunctory and superficial, for such are ° 
the very things in religion that Jesus condemned most severe- 
ly. His act in presenting himself to John for baptism cannot 
have been a mere compromise, for it is just in the field of per- 
sonal religion, where the genuineness of motives and the sin- 
cerity of acts are at stake, that Jesus knows and makes no 
compromises. 

For Jesus personally, judging from his high estimate of the 
Baptist and his work, John’s baptism was a sacred religious 
rite. When Jesus threw his Jerusalem enemies into that fatal 
dilemma with the question, “The baptism of John, was it from 
heaven, or from men?” he revealed very clearly his own con- 
viction concerning John’s baptism as a heaven-sent and God- 
given religious rite. For Jesus, his baptism at the hands of 
John was an act of religious consecration to all that the Bap- 
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tist represented, and Jesus participated in it actuated by deep 
inner impulses which sprang from the fundamental religious- 
ness of his personality. The religious character of Jesus’ act in 
coming to John for baptism is clearest in Luke (3:21), who 
represents Jesus as praying as he participates in this religious 
rite. Luke, more even than Mark, shows special interest in the 
devotional life of Jesus; he has Jesus engaging in prayer at 
important moments and at critical junctures in his public 
life. Luke 


alone represents Jesus as praying at the baptism (3:21), as continuing 
all night in prayer to God before choosing the twelve (6:12—13), as pray- 
ing at Caesarea Philippi (9:18), and at the transfiguration (9:28-29), 
and as having made special supplication for Simon in view of his denial 
. . . For Luke the decisions and choices of Jesus at great moments and 
junctures in his public career are the result of prayer and petition.*® 


The baptism of Jesus as it stands in our Gospel accounts is 
a Christianized scene. It is recounted from the Christian point 
of view and with the Christian interest, both of which center 
upon the vision and the voice. The whole scene is projected 
from the angle of what it meant for the early Christian faith; 
it is not depicted from the angle that would show what it meant 
for Jesus himself. Just all and exactly what it meant for Jesus 
we are not in a position to say. On this occasion his emotions 
may have run higher than usual, his religious enthusiasm may 
have been quickened, and his religious convictions deepened. 
The solid historical bed rock at the base of the Gospel account 
is that Jesus, shortly before his appearance in public, present- 
ed himself to John the Baptist and was baptized by him. Upon 
the solid basis of this one historical fact we may say that, 
above all else, the Jordan scene depicts a religious step and 
act on the part of Jesus, and that upon this first occasion Jesus 


appears before us a religious subject. 


Our modern life-of-Jesus research may review its career 
with a sense of pride—a century on the road to the recovery 
° Bundy, The Psychic Health of Jesus (Macmillan, 1922), p. 190. 
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of Jesus. We may, with right, feel that we are nearer Jesus as 
he actually was than any generation of Christians since those 
first disciples who were his personal companions for a number 
of months. We have covered two long and difficult stages on 
the road to the recovery of Jesus. We have cleared the way of 
the most perplexing literary problems that stand between us 
and Jesus. We have pressed our path to the naked bed rock 
of historical fact, defining the invasions of legend and strip- 
ping off the overgrowths of faith. Jesus now stands before us 
as a human historical figure. But our chief task lies ahead of 
us yet: the task of understanding Jesus himself. This task 
presupposes the removal of literary and historical difficulties, 
but the task itself cannot be accomplished except in the light 
of the psychology of a living personality, the core of whose 
genius and being was exclusively religious. Each scene in Je- 
sus’ life, each word of his, must be approached as the expres- 
sion of an intense personal piety. The Jesus of history was a 
religious subject, an experient of religion, and we shall not 
learn to know him until we approach him as such. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO THE TEACHING 
OF HOMILETICS 


JOHN R. SCOTFORD 
Cleveland, Ohio 


At times every minister feels dissatisfied with his preach- 
ing. To outward appearances talking is a futile activity. 
Many sermons are hot-house plants which flourish in the sub- 
dued light of the sanctuary, but which wither before the pene- 
trating glare of the street. The honest preacher often feels 
that his work is unreal and ineffective. 

Prophets have ever been plagued with uneasy moods— 
and yet much of the futility of our preaching can be traced to 
deficiencies in training. 

Homiletic instruction has commonly centered about ser- 
mon-building. The student has been trained to construct 
logical] outlines and to write lucid English. The lore of preach- 
ing has been presented through lectures by leading lights of 
the pulpit. In some instances voice-training has been avail- 
able for those who desired it. 

Such training has commonly produced sermonizers rather 
than preachers. In his first charge the ordinary theologue 
preaches to himself rather than to the people. His sermons 
are logical in structure and polished in execution, but utterly 
harmless when it comes to touching the lives of the people. 
Preaching, to the young minister, is usually a means of grace 
to be practiced for its own sake rather than a tool with which 
to achieve certain spiritual results. He assumes that a good 
sermon, in the seminary sense, will somehow bless those who 
sit under it. Often the polished sermon actually stands be- 
tween the truth which is in the heart of the preacher and the 
real needs of the people. 
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Phillips Brooks’ definition of preaching as “truth through 
personality” is commonly accepted, but its implications for 
homiletic training are rarely acted upon. The writing of ser- 
mons is an incidental matter; the training of the personality 
of the preacher is fundamental. The sermon is merely a 
means to an end, an incident in an intellectual and spiritual 
process. The principles of sermon construction are nothing 
more than applied common sense. If we develop the person- 
ality of the preacher the sermons will take care of themselves. 
A preacher succeeds, not as his sermons are polished, but as 
his personality is effective. The primary duty of the theolog- 
ical seminary is to secure the “release” of the personality of 
the student in such fashion that he may become an effective 
channel for the dissemination of spiritual impulses. 

The type of man who presents himself to the seminary 
constitutes both a problem and an opportunity. The theolog- 
ical student is a peculiar fellow. The perfectly normal Amer- 
ican young man does not enter the ministry—he apprentices 
himself to George F. Babbitt. That worthy gentleman consid- 
ers the seminary student to be a bit off—but this need not be 
regarded as a scandal. The ancient prophets were eccentric 
men. The world is weary of standardized manikins. Unless a 
man be a bit different from his fellows he cannot hope to make 
a success of preaching. But the seminary cannot afford to 
ignore the peculiar psychology of the men who come unto it. 
For a school to press men into any sort of mold is wicked, 
but to allow all forms of freakishness to go uncurbed is also 
folly. Happy is the teacher who can turn liabilities into assets 
by transforming freaks into geniuses! Every great preacher 
will escape from the seminary with a few eccentricities, but no 
minister can afford to miss the moral discipline of overcoming 
a few faults on the one hand, or the chastening of his pride 
which is born of the consciousness that he still has his failings 
upon the other. 

In the past, the development of personality was thought to 
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be a miracle, and therefore was left largely to accident. The 
mystery which hovers about a successful preacher has not 
been entirely dissipated, but we are coming to a vastly better 
understanding of the human mind, Our seminaries might 
learn much from the child guidance clinics which are spring- 
ing up over the country. The purpose of these institutions is 
to he)p children to adjust themselves both to their homes ana 
to their school work. Their aim is to secure a thorough under- 
standing of the child by means of an elaborate case history 
and thoroughgoing physical, mental, and psychological exam- 
inations. Only as the entire life of the child is visualized can 
its problems be solved. 

Might not the methods which help Johnny to tell the truth 
and to study his arithmetic also be of value in training James 
to be a preacher? The professor of homiletics has commonly 
been a Ay-by-night sort of a person who had only the most 


casua) contacts with his students. From necessity his work 
has usually been highly superficial. But is not the duty of the 


instructor in preaching to study the material with which he 
has to work? The first requirement for entrance to a theo- 
dogica) seminary shoulda be the passing of an intelligence test. 
The social history of each student should be prepared with 
care. The teacher of homiletics should mingle with the stu- 
dents as much as possible, studying them under a variety oi 
conditions. If they are preaching, he should go out and hear 
them, As he lives with them, they will naturally come to con- 
fer with him about their problems. In making this study of 
each man the instructor may well use the results of the newer 
psychology. He does not need to be a technical psychologist 
himself, but he should have such an expert available for con- 
sultation. His task is to fathom the heart and visualize the 
life of each student. 

Approached from this angle, classroom training in homi- 
letics would become a fascinating task. Out of the personal 
knowledge of the teacher and the confidence which that would 
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create in the hearts of the pupils would come an atmosphere 
of utter reality and candor. All pretense and artificiality 


would die a natura) death. Bluffing would be impossible. The 


Class would dea), not with words, but with life. Their task 


would be, not the preparation of nice sermons, but the rev- 
elation of the truth which was in them, Each man would be 


taught to take the religious experience which is his and to put 
it in effective form. The class would work together on the 
problem of getting rid of those inhibitions and mental con- 
flicts which stand between the heart of the minister and the 
mind of the people. The aim would be to lead each man in his 
own way to the effective release of his personality. 

With such a methad of approach lesser matters would 


largely take care of themselves. Stage fright, mannerisms, 


and all forms of nervousness are best overcome by indirect 


methads. They represent the persistence of childish attitudes. 
As mental) kinks are straightened out they tend to disappear. 
So with stiiiness and unreality in the pulpit. When a min- 
ister feels that because of his office he must say cettain things 
in a certain way, then is his utterance clothed with artificial- 
ity. Only ashe discovers a message which is peculiarly his own 
can he speak with sincerity and power. So also with the mat- 
fer of style. In the past our seminaries have produced many 
small imitations of great preachers. By this more personal 
method men would be led to preach the gospel in the accents 
which are natural to them. They would be encouraged to be 
simple, genuine, and true. Such an attitude of mind would 
make their path easier both in the pulpit and in the parish. 
Adjustments of all sorts would come more readily. Preaching 
would be a natural activity for them, and therefore an effec- 
tive means of inspiring spiritual growth. 
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EVANGELISM IN THE LIGHT OF PSYCHIATRY 


A. T. BOISEN 
Worcester (Massachusetts) State Hospital and Chicago Theological Seminary 


Observations of the mentally ill indicate that conflict and disturbance are not in . 
themselves evils, but may be attempts at a needed reorganization of the personality.> 
It is ever the task of the church to disturb the consciences of men in regard to the 
quality of the life they are living in order that they may turn before it is too late and 
be made whole. Liberal Christianity, in its emphasis upon programs of social reform 
and religious education, must not forget the soul that is sick. In pathological condi- 
tions we see merely in exaggerated form processes or tendencies present in all of us. 
Such conditions therefore offer us an approach to the understanding of the normal. 


A true understanding of the mentally ill should give to theology a new authority and 
to the church a new message of salvation. 


Among the medical men with whom J have been associated 
during recent years in my work with the mentally disordered, 
there is no phase of our church program which calls forth more 
criticism and questioning than the evangelistic work. The psy- 
chiatrist charges that the church requires of the human animal 
impossibly high standards, and that in its evangelistic efforts 
it works on the fears of men and stirs them up emotionally and 
thus produces difficulties which come to him to be unraveled. 

For this reason I was much interested in a remark of a 
well-known psychiatrist whom I had consulted in regard to a 
hymnal and book of worship for use in mental hospitals, I was 
trying to bring together a compact collection of hymns, pray- 
ers, and passages of Scripture including only those which were 
likely to have a comforting, steadying, and generally whole- 
some influence upon the mentally ill, and I myself raised a 
question in regard to a certain passage. I thought it might be 
disturbing. He replied, “That is sometimes just what a pa- 
tient needs.” 

This remark interested me, not merely because of its he- 
retical character, but also because it tallied with my own ob- 
servations. I have observed that those patients who blame 
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themselves overmuch very frequently recover, and that the 
acutely disturbed patient is also likely to get well. In fact, it 
often seems that the more disturbed and violent a patient, the 
better are his chances of recovery. The really hopeless case is 
the man who places upon others the blame for his own short- 
comings and failures and makes excuses for himself, or the man 
who meets the painful situation by withdrawing into a world 
of day dreams. And I have observed that the malady is partic- 
ularly apt to be malignant when the peculiar beliefs and atti- 
tudes are unaccompanied by marked emotional disturbance. 
When, therefore, my medical friends criticize the church 
on the ground that it upsets people and produces mental dis- 
orders, [ point out that they, when they undertake to straight- 
en a bone that is set wrong, break that bone over again, even 
though in so doing they cause much discomfort to the patient. 
T point out that when they wish to control some malignant 
disease like smallpox or typhoid fever they vaccinate or inocu- 
late men and thus produce a lesser illness under controlled 
conditions in order to avoid a serious one later on. I then raise 
the question of whether it is not, and must not always be, the 
business of the church, as Dr. Fosdick recently put it, to dis- 
turb the consciences of men in regard to the quality of life they 
live in business, in society, in the nation, and in their private 
character. The more J see of the experiences through which 
our patients are passing, the more I am convinced that we in 
the hospital are as those who stand at the bottom of the preci- 
pice and pick up the maimed and the dying who have fallen 
over. I am convinced that it should be the church’s task to 
save men from the terrible abyss in which we labor; to save 
them by helping them to face their personal problems, that 
they may unify their lives around those purposes and inter- 
ests which are to them abiding; and that they may become 
members of the universal community. And the more I see of 
the experiences through which our patients are passing, the 
more I am convinced that conflicts and disturbances are not 
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necessarily evils, but may be merely incidental to a needed re- 
organization of the personality, and thus analogous to the 
pain which attends the resetting of the bone or to the inflam- 
mation which marks the organism’s efforts to repair an injury. 
Liberal Christianity has reacted against the old type of 
evangelism which still characterizes our conservative evangel- 
ical churches, and is perhaps almost as critical of it as are my 
medical friends. It no longer believes in the old hell of fire and 
brimstone, and it no longer defines its task in terms of saving 
souls. It is laying the stress upon programs of social reform 
and religious education. This is right and necessary, but I fear 
that it is sometimes forgetful of the terrible reality of the 
dread abyss where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth, or 
—what is far worse—the contentment and apathy which is 
the adaptation of death. Liberal Christianity, if it is to fulfil 
its mission, must not neglect the task of evangelism. In its 
concern in the training of the young and in the betterment of 
social conditions it must remember that environment does not 
determine experience, and that the ideal of religious education 
is seldom attained in the adult man. Most men, even those who 
have had every advantage, go through life absorbed in the pet- 
ty and the trivial and the selfish and even in that which makes 
them loathsome in their own eyes, and forgetful of the great 
issues which are of enduring importance to themselves and to 
the race. It is the church’s business to save such men, and that 
means to disturb their consciences in regard to the quality of 
the life they are living in order that they may turn and be 
made whole, and to do so before they perhaps develop symp- 
toms which bring them to some such institution as ours. 
There has undoubtedly been much justification for the 
critical attitude toward the old evangelism. It has had many 
shortcomings. It has given treatment without diagnosis, and 
has applied to all alike the same traditional formula, modified 
only by the insight of the individual evangelist. Sometimes it 
has been morbidly emotional. Sometimes it has been more in- 
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terested in adding names to the church roll than in producing 
a change of heart and character. But notwithstanding these 
shortcomings it has been laboring earnestly at the task of 
awakening the careless and indifferent to the deeper meaning 
of life, and saving them from falling over the precipice. Has 
not the time come for us also to put our hands to the plough? 

It is my growing conviction that the medical profession, in 
their dealings with the mentally disordered, have prepared the 
way for the task which should be ours. Certainly the religious 
worker has much to learn from the careful, painstaking, sys- 
tematic methods of the psychiatrist in the study of living men; 
and from the study of the mentally ill it should be possible, in 
the course of time, to get new light upon the spiritual laws 
with which theology deals. It is, I am told, one of the axioms 
of medicine that in organic disease no new processes are intro- 
duced into the body. It is only that the balance is destroyed 
and normal processes are permitted or forced to combine in 
new complexes. For this reason it is through the study of dis- 
eased conditions that much of our present knowledge of hu- 
man physiology has been gained. The same principle should 
apply to the disorders of the personality. In the symptoms of 
our patients we have only in exaggerated form processes or 
tendencies present in all of us. And these symptoms are the 
results of nature’s experiments with the great motive forces of 
love, of hate, of fear, of self-assertion, and other mighty forces 
which the inquiring psychologist in his laboratory dares not 
tamper with. The study of these disorders therefore offers us 
a key to the understanding of the normal personality. 

From the standpoint of the religious worker the field is still 
unexplored. The medical worker has arrived at some impor- 
tant conclusions; and he is going on from his study of nerves 
and glands to become psychologist and philosopher. But he 
does not yet see the full implications of his findings. He is 
still inclined to magnify glandular secretions and stimulus- 
response mechanisms and primal urges that must be satisfied. 
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Sometimes he even attempts to remove the sense of guilt as he 
would a vermiform appendix. For him “normal” is synony- 
mous with “average.” Not so with the religious worker. For 
him “normal” must be synonymous with the ideal or perfect. 
He must take account of the purposive strivings of the individ- 
ual at his best and of the wider interests of society, both pres- 
ent and yet to come. Without failing to recognize the physical 
factors present in certain types of mental disorder or under- 
estimating the complex and baffling nature of the problem, I 
am yet convinced that, once the religious worker turns his at- 
tention to this field, he will find much light upon the great 
motive forces of life which are the subject matter of systemat- 
ic theology. In very many cases of mental disorder are in- 
volved the deep longing—the inexorable requirement of each 
human heart—for fellowship with the Eternal, for the approv- 
al of those who are loved and honored most. In them he may 
see the eternal conflict between the “law that is in our mem- 
bers” and the “law that is in our mind”; in them he may rec- 
ognize, as in very many cases the primary factor, the sense of 
failure, of guilt, of isolation; in many cases he may discern the 
meaning of forgiveness; and in some he may be able to trace 
the process of regeneration. It seems not too much to hope 
that as we thus gain new insight into the laws of the eternal 
life and some degree of mastery in the difficult art of helping 
the soul that is sick, there will come to us a new message of 
hope and of salvation, based, not merely upon tradition and 
upon the insight of the individual evangelist, but upon evi- 
dence that may be verified in experience. And this new mes- 
sage should call us, not merely out of our shortcomings and 
failures into the more abundant personal life, but into the 
new and better social order. 
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CRITICAL NOTES 


DID THE PETROBRUSIANS TEACH SALVATION 
BY FAITH ALONE? 


JOSEPH COWLEY REAGAN 
Chicago, Illinois 


Peter of Bruys,' a priest who was burned at the stake in Southeastern 
France in 1137 after some twenty years of preaching against the immor- 
ality of the clergy of his day, infant baptism, the inefficacy of sacraments 
administered by unworthy ministers, church buildings and ceremonies, 
church music, the Eucharist, is usually considered one of the earliest of 
medieval Protestants. 

A. H. Newman? finds Dollinger’s* “effort to identify Peter of Bruys 
and Henry of Lausanne with the Cathari” to be “very disappointing,” 
and says: “Dr. Déllinger was the first of modern writers to call in ques- 
tion the evangelical character of these valiant and able assailants of the 
corruptions of the medieval Roman Catholic Church.” 

Dollinger thought Peter of Bruys and Henry of Lausanne were Cath- 
ari: Peter teaching only the exoteric doctrines, for “believers”; Henry 
teaching the full system of esoteric doctrines, for the “perfect.”* His rea- 


+ Vacant-Mangenot, Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique, article: “Pierre de 
Bruys,” by Vernet. Petri Ven., Tract. adv. Petrobrusianos, Migne P.L. 189, pp. 719- 
850. Abelard, Introductio in Theol., II, IV, P.L. 178, p. 1056. Bernard, Serm. in 
Cant., 65, 66, P.L. 183, pp. 1088-93; Epist. 241, 242, P.L. 182, pp. 434 ff. Dollinger, 
Beitrage zur Sektengeschichte des Mittelalters, 1, 75-97. A. H. Newman, in American 
Soc. of Church History, IV (1892), 167-221. Gesta Pontif. Cenoman., in Mabillon’s 
Vet. Anal., pp. 315 ff. Migne P.L. 171, pp. 70 ff. 

? Newman, op. cit., pp. 167, 183. 

® Dollinger, loc. cit., p. 76. 

* Loc. cit., p. 80: “Diese Lehre war keine andere als die gnostisch-manichiische, 
und wenn der Abt von Cluny nur fiinf oder sechs hiretische Dogmen des Petrus de 
Bruys aufzahlt, von Heinrich aber berichtet, dass er diese Lehre, erweitert und noch 
mehere Punkte hinzugefiigt habe, so erklart sich dies sehr wohl aus der bekannten 
Verfahrungsweise der neuen Manichier, welche ihre exoterische fiir den anfang und 
fiir den grossen Haufen bestimmte, und ihre esoterische, der kleineren Zahl der 
Ausgewahlten vorbehaltene Doktrin hatten. . .. . Petrus de Bruys war ein solcher 
exoterischer Lehrer, der vorerst nur der gnostisch-manichaischen Lehre Bahn brach, 
in dem er die Anhaglichkeit des Volkes an die Kirche und die Geistlichen zu zerstoren, 
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sons for identifying the sects were that the contemporary writers did not 
distinguish between them; that the errors which Peter the Venerable® 
ascribed to the Petrobrusians were also Catharistic errors; that the 
Cathari were numerous in those parts of France; and that had there been 
a sect distinct from the Cathari it must have suddenly disappeared, since 
no mention is made of it during the period immediately following. 

To all this Newman answers: (1) If they had been a dualistic sect, 
like the Cathari, Peter the Venerable would certainly have called them 
Manichaeans. (2) Contemporary writers do not say the Petrobrusians 
abstained from animal foods, which was a distinctive Catharistic prac- 
tice.® (3) Peter and Henry forced some of the clergy and monks to marry, 
while the Cathari were opposed to matrimony on doctrinal grounds.’ (4) 
The evangelical tendencies of the Petrobrusians are accounted for by the 
existence of evangelicals in Northern Italy and Southeastern France from 
a very early time, of which there is much indirect evidence. (5) The sud- 
den disappearance of the sect is not a necessary supposition, for it is not 
known whether they did not merge with the Waldenses, as that sect was 
called after Peter Waldo’s time, some thirty-two years later; nor do the 
writers of the early Middle Ages clearly distinguish between sects. The 
rigid Inquisition did not yet exist. 

Newman also points out that Dollinger had no new material relative 
to the Petrobrusians, and was, therefore, not in a position to form a judg- 
ment different from that of writers like Giesler, Neander, and others. It 
should be remarked in favor of Dollinger that he did have new material, 


den Glauben an die Bedeutung und Kraft der Sacramente und das Katholischen 
Gottesdienstes zu untergraben strebte.... . Heinrich baute dann auf dem von 
Petrus gelegten Grunde fort und trug . . . . positiv-gnostische Lehre vor.” 

* Tract. adv. Petrobr., loc. cit. 

° As far as I have been able to learn, the Petrobrusians and Henricians of 
Languedoc did not so abstain; on the contrary they publicly ate meat on Good Fri- 
day on one occasion (Pet. Ven., p. 726). Bernard, in his Sermon 65 on the Canticle 
(P.L. 183, p. 1097) says: “Haereticus . . . . horret lac, et quidquid ex eo conficitur : 
postremo omne quod ex coitu concreatur..... At si de insania Manichaei prae- 
scribis . . . . execrabor blasphemiam.” I should say this is either a groundless asser- 
tion of Bernard’s, or that the fact is evidence that the “haereticus” of Cologne was 
not a follower of Peter of Bruys and Henry. 

* Here again the Cologne heretics, against whom Bernard wrote his Serm. in 
Cant. 65, differed from the Petrobrusians. He says (P.L. 183, p. 1092): Mulieres, 
relictis viris, et item viri, dimissis uxoribus, ad istos se conferunt.” Again (1094): 
“Turpitudinem in solis existimant reputandum uxoribus. .... Hi nubere prohibent.” 
And again (1095): “Quidam tamen ab aliis dissentientes, inter solos virgines matri- 
monium contrahi posse fatentur.” It would seem that Bernard was not very accu-. 
rately informed, or that he could not well distinguish between the sects. 
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as Newman also recognizes, and, while this new material did not mention 
the Petrobrusians, it was precisely upon its silence that Ddllinger based 
his contention that they should have been mentioned if they were a sect 
distinct from the Cathari. Giesler* quite clearly distinguishes the Petro- 
brusians and Henricians from the Cathari. Neander® likewise regards 
Peter of Bruys and Henry of Lausanne as reformers of evangelical tend- 
ency, very different from the Cathari. 

It is possible that the Cathari, by their puritanism in theory and 
practice, did influence these earlier reformers, but there is not sufficient 
evidence to assert direct influence in any particular instance. It is also 
quite possible that Islam—submission to God’s revelation and utter de- 
pendence upon his mercy—may to some extent have been responsible 
for the medieval revival of Christian insistence upon faith for salvation 
and more or less fatalistic views on predestination. However, the diffi- 
culty of tracing the influence, if there was any, is doubtless the reason 
why so little has been said on this point. 

More recent writers have very little to say about Peter of Bruys. 
Thudichum”? seems to follow Dollinger in classifying him with the Albi- 
gensians. Banks‘ and Bonet-Maury’? merely restate briefly what Peter 
the Venerable says. And there is not much more that can be done. Apart 
from the other brief references to Peter and Henry in the works men- 
tioned in the bibliography (note 1, p. 81), our sole reliable source is the 
tract of Peter the Venerable, written during Peter of Bruys’ lifetime, but 
deferred till after his death for publication, as the venerable abbot seemed 
to hope the wayward priest would return to orthodoxy, or that it would 
be found out that the report of his erroneous doctrines was not quite cor- 


® Church History, I, 533-35. 

°® After commenting on the strange bonfire and the eating of meat publicly on 
Good Friday, above mentioned, Neander says: “It may be doubted, accordingly, 
whether Peter of Bruys recognized the significance which Christ’s redemptive suffer- 
ings possess for the Christian consciousness.” He seems to base this remark solely upon 
the eating of meat on Good Friday. Strange as such conduct at that time certainly 
was, I fail to see in the episode grounds for questioning Peter of Bruys’ appreciation 
of Christ’s passion. It could have been nothing more than a naive demonstration of 
protest against exaggerated reliance upon abstenance and ceremonial, provoked by 
exasperation and carried out by group frenzy. 

* Friedrich Thudichum, Papstum und Reformation im Mittelalter, 1143-1517 
(Leipzig, 1903), p. 9. 

*% John Shaw Banks, The Development - Doctrine from the Early Middle Ages 
to the Reformation (London, 1901). 

* Gaston Bonet-Maury, Le précurseurs de la réforme et de la liberté de con- 
science dans les pays latins du XII° au XV° siécle (Paris, 1904), pp. 27-33. 
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rect. But the spread of the reform became so alarming that the abbot felt 
himself compelled to send his tract to the bishops of the places where the 
heresy was spreading. 

Peter the Venerable enumerates five principal articles of heresy. 

The first article of the heretics declares that children under the age of dis- 
cretion cannot be saved by Christian baptism, nor can they be benefited by the 
faith of others who cannot use their own faith, because, according to them, one 
is saved by his own faith and baptism, not by another’s, since the Lord said: 
“He who believes and is baptized will be saved, but he who believes not will be 
condemned” (Mark 16). 


Then he enumerates the four other leading articles of the heresy: 


The building of churches should not be allowed, and those already built 
should be destroyed. Holy places are not necessary for Christians to pray in, 
for God can be invoked just the same in a tavern as in a Church, in a field as in 
a temple, before the altar or in a stable, and those who merit it He hears. ... . 

The third orders holy crosses to be broken or burnt, because the instru- 
ment on which Christ was so severely tortured and cruelly put to death is not 
worthy of adoration or veneration, but of destruction. ... . 

The fourth not only denies the truth that Christ’s Body and Blood are 


offered daily and continually in the Sacrament in the church, but declares that 
what priests do at the altar is nothing at all and should not be offered to 


The fifth derides sacrifices, prayers, alms and other good works done by 
the living faithful for the faithful departed, and declares that no one of the 


dead can be in the least benefited by such. . . . . 18 
After the burning of Peter of Bruys, which took place at St. Giles, when 


the zeal of the faithful took vengeance upon him by throwing him upon the 
flames of the crosses to which he had set fire, and after this impious one had 


thus evidently been transferred by fire from temporal to eternal flames, the 
heir to his iniquity, Henry, with I know not what additions, changed, but did 


not improve, the diabolical doctrine, and, as I have recently seen in a volume 
which is said to be his, he wrote not five only but very many articles,’* 
Of this Henry of Lausanne we have more accounts, but none so 


painstaking and truthful as that of the venerable abbot of Cluny. Our 


principa) sources for Henry’s life and teaching are the registers of the 


bishops of Mans" and St. Bernard.1¢ 
It seems that when Bishop Hildebert of Mans returned from a visit 


* Op. cit., p. 722. 
*Tbid., p. 723. 


* Gesta Pontif. Cenoman., p. 315. 


4 Sermons 65 and 66 in Cant., Epist. 241 and 242; Gaufridi, Vita S. Bernardi, 
P.L. 183, pp. 1088-93; 182, pp. 434 fi.; 185, pp. 427 ii. 
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to Rome’ in rror and ascended the altar of his cathedral to give the 
apostolic blessing to the faithful, he was startled by an outburst of pro- 
test: “We don’t want your blessing. Bless the dirt! We have a better, 
more learned bishop than you, but your clergy despise him, because they 
fear he will expose their vices.”** It was Henry they referred to. Just be- 
fore Hildebert started on his Roman journey, two followers of Henry 
came into Mans on Ash Wednesday, clothed like penitents, bearing a 
banner (vexillum) according to the custom of their master,’® and asked 
permission to preach.*° The bishop, without investigating as to who they 
were, left word that his archdeacon should comply with their request. 
“The people received Henry like an angel from heaven.” He so attracted 
their admiration and aroused their indignation by his violent invectives 
against the depraved clergy and monks and everything that pertained to 
them—church buildings, monasteries, church music, church ornaments— 


that the civil power had to interpose to protect church property and the 


lives of ecclesiastics and monks. Threats of excommunication by the 
cathedral chapter, unless they ceased such preaching, were ignored. Hil- 


* Brial (in Recueil des Hist. de France, XV, 281, n.e.) has shown that this is the 
correct date of the Roman journey of Hildebert, though some writers have placed it 
as late as 1125, 

38 Gesta Pont. Cenoman, loc. cit. 

* “Gerebant ex sui doctoris consuetudine habitum praetendentes poenitentiam. 

. .’ (Gesta Pont. Cenoman, loc. cit.). This sending of two of his disciples before 
him where he was to preach and their carrying a vexillum, which was the custom of 
Henry, reminds one of that other extraordinary preacher of reform, Tanchelm, who, 
about this time or a little earlier, “first in the maritime provinces [of Flanders] 
mixed the poison of his heresy with the superstitions of the ignorant populace” and 
began to preach in the plains to the multitudes. It was his custom to send before him 
where he was to preach two of his disciples carrying a sword anda banner: “Vexillum 
et gladium .... procedere solebat,” (Zpést. Trajec. Eccl. ad Fred. Episc. Colon., P.L. 
170, p. 1312, n. 90). But the penitential dress of the disciples of Henry was very 
unlike the gorgeous robes which Tanchelm is said to have worn: “Cum pretioso 
apparatu in vestibus deaureatis,” etc. (Vita S. Norberti, cap. xxxvi, P.L. 170, p 
1312). Nevertheless, there is some similarity in the teaching, and more especially in 
the effect of the teaching, of the two reformers upon their hearers. 

»* It cannot be inferred from this permission to preach that Henry was a priest. 
He is said to have told Hildebert that he was a deacon, and the sources generally call 
him a monk. Bishops gave such permission to preach to monks and even to laymen, 
and no one, not even a priest or bishop, was permitted to preach without the per- 
mission of the bishop of the diocese. Waldo, though a layman, and his followers, 
obtained permission from Pope Alexander III in 1179 to use their vernacular transla- 
tion of the Gospels and preach, provided the bishop of the diocese did not object. 
St. Francis, also a layman, says in his rule, which was approved by the Pope in 1223, 


that the friars who know letters should preach to the people unless the bishop of the 
diocese forbids (Sabatier, Life of St. Francis of Assisi, English translation, p. 386). 
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debert, upon his return, called Henry before him and asked who he was. 


He said he was a deacon, and refused to be silenced. The bishop ordered 
him to leave the diocese. He went to Lausanne, and later to Poitiers and 


Bordeaux.”! In 1134 Henry was arrested by the archdeacon of Arle?? 
and taken before Pope Innocent ITI at the Synod of Pisa, where the her- 


etic retracted his errors and promised to enter the monastery of St. Ber- 


- nard of Clairvaux,”* but, instead, went elsewhere and united with another 


heretic,?* Peter of Bruys, in Languedoc. 

Tt seems safe to inier from the effect of his preaching that up to this 
time Henry rejected as worthless the sacraments administered by sinful 
ministers. After he joined Peter of Bruys the followers of the two re- 
formers seem to have been identical, and are called indiscriminately 
“Petrobrusians” or “Henricians.” It is their teaching that is considered 
by Peter the Venerable. Unfortunately the work of Henry’s to which the 
abbot refers has not come down to us. 

Déllinger puts too much weight upon the silence of contemporary 
documents, concluding from this silence that the followers of Peter and 
Henry were identified at the time with the Manichaeans, Poplicani, or 


Cathari. The fact that the documents do not nicely distinguish sect from 


sect seems sufficiently accounted for by the consideration that all who 


rejected or opposed Catholic teaching were regarded alike as “heretics,” 
and the dominant sect of the day got credit for all the errors adrift. Peter 
the Venerable certainly knew that Peter of Bruys was not of the Cathari, 
but represented a new spirit which threatened greater opposition to the 
Roman church and her institutions than was ever feared from the Cath- 
ari. Since Peter of Bruys was a priest, and Henry of Lausanne a monk 
and a deacon, both preaching, apparently, with the permission of the 
bishop of the diocese, their opposition to the clergy of the day may have 
been regarded for a while as merely a breach of discipline, rather than a 
heresy. Such opposition to the worldly, immoral clergy and monks of the 
time was nothing uncommon. Peter Damian had written several strong 
condemnations of the immorality prevailing in ecclesiastical and monas- 
tic circles, and the popes of Hildebrand’s type were just then telling the 
people not to receive the sacraments from simoniacal bishops and incon- 


tinent priests. Even Peter the Venerable says, in the treatise above 
quoted, that “there are some Catholics who inordinately presume upon 


* Bernard, Epist. 241. 
Recueil des hist. de Fr., XII, 5s4. 
* Gaufridi, Epist. Opp. S. Bernardi, I, 1192. 


™% Gesta Pontif. Cenoman, p. 323: “Nova secta, novo cursu, novum iter assump- 


sit delinquendi.” 
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the prayers and good works of others and sin by too much hope, thus 
turning to their own destruction what was given for the salvation of al), 


and by their foolish commerce purchase death unto themselves.”*> 


St. Bernard, when called ta preach to the heretics of Languedoc, 
scarcely distinguished, according to the records we have of his work, be- 
tween Petrobrusians, or Henricians, and the Manichaeans, or Albigenses, 
as they were beginning to be called. This confusion is specially note- 
worthy in the sermons” against the heretics of Steinfeld in the diocese of 
Cologne, whom he regarded as Henricians, though their doctrines would 
rather indicate that they were Cathari. 


Tt is also quite possible that some of the Catholics who had been 
aroused by the preaching of Peter and Henry against the depravity of the 


clergy and the sacraments administered worthlessly by them had turned 
away from the church and joined the Cathari, who pretended to lead a 


pure life, in striking contrast with that of the priests and monks of the 
time. 

Tt seems to have been a mania of some historians to look for, and pre- 
sume without sufficient evidence, genetic relation between sects, or social 
movements generally, that happened to be active at about the same time 
or place.** Arnold of Brescia** is given credit for being the sire of nearly 
all the evangelical opponents to the Roman church for a century or so 


after his time. Tanchelm*® doubtless had a far-reaching influence over 


those who were beginning to feel rather irksome the exactions of tribute, 


or tithes, made upon them by a clergy whose lives did but scandalize and 
whose property was constantly growing and increasing in revenues. Buta 


movement so general and widespread as was the evangelical revival of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Europe cannot be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by tracing obscure connections between leaders in distant 
parts of the continent who happen to be alike in that they oppose a com- 
mon scandal. Peter the Venerable leaves no room for question that Peter 
of Bruys had started something, While the venerable abbot enumerates 
but five articles of heretical teaching, his allusions to ‘‘rebaptism, profa- 
nation of churches, eating of meat on Good Friday publicly, flogging of 

* Op. cit., pp. 846 ff. 

© Bernardi Serm. in Cant. 65-66. 

* And yet the opposite extreme is quite as unscientific. See the appropriate re- 
marks of G. B. Smith in his review of Wobbermin’s Wesen und Wahrheit des Chris- 
tentums (Systematische Theologie nach religionspsychologischer Methode, Bd. III, 
Leipzig, 1925), in the Journal of Religion (March, 1926), pp. 211 ff. 

* Hausrath, Die Weltverbesserer (1891-95), Vols, II-III. 


»” Epist. Traject. Eccl., loc. cit. 
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priests, imprisonment of monks, compulsion of certain monks to marry,” 
etc., make it quite clear that these evangelical preachers were speaking 
their minds with freedom and were getting results of some sort. The 
movement is not merely the conversion, or perversion, of Catholics into 
Cathari, or old-time sectarians. It is a movement pregnant with life and 
promise, growing, extending, thriving for twenty years now, and must be 
stopped; it must not be ignored any longer.*° 

That the movement started by Peter of Bruys was evangelical is evi- 
dent from the fact, as Peter of Cluny says, that he accepted the Gospel, 
and perhaps some of the Apostolic Epistles. Whether Peter and his fol- 
lowers accepted more of the Bible or not, the venerable abbot seems not 
to be quite sure. Perhaps we might reasonably infer from this that the 
Petrobrusians had only portions of the Gospels and Epistles in the ver- 
nacular, which the people could read, The abbot sneeringly complains 
that he scarcely knows how to argue with one who is acquainted with 
only one language, a Latin dialect, and that one unknown to himself.*! 
There is something very important about the way these evangelicals, 
whom Peter the Venerable is so earnestly trying to induce to reconsider 
their opinions of Catholic doctrine and their interpretation of the Gospel, 
are insisting upon the necessity of faith—-without which one cannot be 


saved. 
The venerable Peter begins his tract: 


For who indeed is so deaf as not to have heard, or who is so dull as not to 
remember, that Christ frequently extols faith, and solicitously reminds the 
infirm and sinful: ‘Your faith has saved you” (Luke 7)? and his disciples: 


“Have faith . . . .” (Mark 11), and again: “If you have faith . . . .” (Matt. 
17), and he said to Peter: “O thou of little faith ... .” (Matt. 14), and: 
“He that believes not . . . .” (John 3), and: “Whoso believes on me... .” 


(John 19). Who that can read has not from childhood heard the Apostle de- 
claring: “Without faith it is impossible to please God” (Heb. 10), and the 
Psalmist: “All his works are in faith” (Ps. 32), and Isaiah: “Unless you be- 
lieve .. . .” (Isa. 1). Who could pass with closed ears the thundering of the 
Apostle to the Hebrews the works of the ancients by faith (Heb. 11)? 
And after singing the praises of faith he concludes: 

But not all of these received the reward of the proof of their faith... . . 
Let us therefore run the proposed journey, looking upon Jesus, “the author 
and finisher of our faith . . . .” (Heb. 12). Christ sending his disciples to 
preach, they say, said to them: “Go into the whole world, preach the Gospel 
to every creature. He that believes and is baptized will be saved. He that be- 


” Op.cit., p. 726. 
* Op. cit., p. 730: “Parum aut nihil prodest, cum homo tantum Latinis, pere- 
grinae linguae, quam ignoro, testimoniis . . . . uti non valeam.” 
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lieves not will be condemned” (Mark 16). From these words of the Lord (they 
say) it is evident that no one can be saved unless he believes and is baptized, 
that is, unless he have the Christian faith, for neither one of these without the 
other will save him, Hence infanis, although they are baptized by you, never- 
theless, because they cannot believe, since they are as yet too young, are not at 
all saved, It is useless, therefore, and vain when you baptize one with water, 
which indeed cleanses the body from filth, as one usually takes a bath, but does 


not at all cleanse the soul from sin. But we wait for the time when a person, 


after he has known God, is ready to believe on Him, and so baptize him—not 
rebaptize him, as you accuse us—but baptize him, since he had not before been 
baptized with baptism which cleanses from sin. 


After so many Fathers, Martyrs, Bishops . . . . the world had to wait so 


long for Peter of Bruys and his follower, Henry—the new apostles—to correct 


its errors! . . . . Since nearly all of our time or within our memory were bap- 
tized in infancy, and in course of time were raised to the various grades of 


ecclesiastical orders, none of the bishops was a bishop, nor was there any priest, 
nor deacon, nor cleric, nor monk, nor, as I may say, out of such an innumerable 
number not even a Christian! For one who was not baptized with the baptism 
of Christ was not a Christian, If he was not a Christian, neither was he a cleric, 
nor was he of the people or Church of Christ... . . Nor was there any 


Church. . . . . Our festivals have been turned into mourning, our Sabbaths 
into opprobrium, dignities into nothing. . . . . But I know why ou thus de- 


ride (infant baptism) and declare that one cannot be saved by the faith of 
another, because you deny many things in your boasting among the ignorant 
and unlearned... . . 


The venerable abbot very well understands the moment of the Petro- 
brusian contention: Catholics, having been baptized in infancy, before 
they were old enough to believe, were not at all Christians. This would 
not be consequent unless such belief before baptism were necessary for 
salvation. We must, therefore, infer that the Petrobrusians taught that 
faith was necessary to salvation. Peter of Cluny almost seems to accuse 
them of teaching that salvation is by faith alone: 


You must either say that we [Catholics] are heathen, or if you avoid that, 
you must admit that we have faith in Christ and the Gospel, and the Martyrs 
were saved by faith alone and martyrdom, without baptism... . . Now if you 
admit this, that you say some can be saved by their faith alone without bap- 
tism, why do you not believe that some can be saved by baptism alone without 
faith of their own? If the Martyrs are saved by their faith alone without bap- 
tism, why cannot children be saved by baptism alone without faith?** 


That salvation is by faith alone seems to be the necessary inference 
from their teaching that the good works upon which Catholics rely are 


* Op. cit., pp. 725-29. % Ob. cit., p. 755. 
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not helpful to salvation. They say that “the building of churches is su- 
perfluous, since the Church of God consists not of a multitude of stones 
put together, but of the unity of believers congregated.” They said fur- 
ther: “The sacrament of the altar is not the body of Christ, and whatever 
the priests do at the altar is altogether worthless and of no effect, since 
Christ gave himself once to his disciples who were present and not for- 
ever to future Christians.” They affirmed also: “It is vain to pray or do 
anything else good for the departed, because the good works of the liv- 
ing cannot benefit those who are dead, since they, when they left this 
life, took all their merit with them, to which nothing can be added.” It is 
also and especially noteworthy that they said: “God is ridiculed by ec- 
clesiastical chant, because He delights only in holy affections, nor can He 
be invoked by loud voices nor soothed by musical melodies.”** 

“Therefore let us hasten to the last of our considerations,” the abbot 
says, farther on, “That as the good works of the living cannot benefit the 
dead, so neither [they say] can the good works of the dead benefit the 
living.”*> This he attempts to refute from such Scripture passages as 
II Macc. 15, and concludes: “It is sufficiently demonstrated, I think, for 
both heretics and Catholics to believe . . . . that the good works of the 
living benefit the dead and the good works of the dead benefit the liv- 

The Petrobrusians seem to have claimed that Christians can dis- 
tinguish what is legitimate Scripture from what is not by “holy affection” 
only. Peter the Venerable says to them: 

You say you cannot resist the testimony of the Gospels. But we are in- 
clined to doubt this, for in all the church, which we are talking about, we do 
not find anyone giving testimony after the manner of witnesses. Witnesses 
testify to what they have heard and seen, not to what has been told them by 
others. .... Now if what you say is true, you lose not only the books [of 
the Old Testament] which we defend, but the Gospel as well, which you have 
accepted, since the whole world has this not from those who have seen and 
heard but from the Church and the tradition of the Fathers.*7 


To summarize, the Petrobrusians taught that: One is saved by faith 
and baptism; hence they rejected infant baptism; the martyrs are saved 
by faith alone without baptism; one is saved by his own faith, not by an- 
other’s; the works of the living cannot benefit the dead; the works of the 
dead cannot benefit the living; prayer is good anywhere, churches are un- 
necessary; God delights in holy affections only, not loud voices and 
music; Christians should read the Gospel and interpret it, if necessary, 


* Op. cit., p. 762. * Tbid., p. 846. 
® Tbid., p. 842. * Tbid., pp. 739-40. 
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against ecclesiastical authority; true believers can distinguish what is 
from what is not Scripture (?); sacraments administered by unworthy 
ministers are worthless; the Eucharist is nothing at all; churches, crosses, 
etc., should be destroyed; abstinence is not necessary; Christ did not 
institute a priesthood; those baptized in infancy must be rebaptized. 

That such teaching provoked the people to violent opposition and 
iconoclasm should not be surprising. The efforts of Peter of Bruys at 
reform should not be condemned on account of the regrettable conse- 
quences of his denunciation of what was wrong. Nor would it be deroga- 
tory to his doctrine if his followers were later driven to espouse Catha- 
ristic sects. Perhaps his evangelical aspiration contributed toward Wal- 
do’s reform. But we fail to find in Waldo, or in any other reformer till 
Luther, such insistence upon faith for salvation as in the teaching—of 
which we have regrettably so few fragments—of the Petrobrusians, and, 
although we have no explicit statement of the fact, it would seem, from 
what Peter the Venerable says about faith in his tract against the Petro- 
brusians, that they taught salvation by faith alone. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MASS! 


This is a notable book in form as well as in content. The thought is 
expressed with unusual clarity and succinctness. The seventeen short 
chapters are packed with facts. The argument is closely knit and the 
stages in it distinctly marked; a reader closes the book with feelings of 
gratitude toward an excellent guide. 

Lietzmann is in search of the origins of Christian worship. He begins 
with the well-known liturgies of the fourth to the eighth centuries. There 
he makes a close examination of the words of institution, of the anamne- 
sis, of the epiclesis, and of what is strictly the eucharistia (from the salu- 
tation and sursum corda to the sanctus). He sets aside many phrases and 
sentences that are traceable to recognized liturgical tendencies. He com- 
pares liturgy with liturgy and comes to the conclusion, two-thirds of the 
way through the book, that there lie behind them two distinct types: 
that of Hippolytus and that of Serapion. 

In the former the great prayer or anaphora attaches itself to the re- 
deeming work of Christ (in particular, to his death and resurrection) and 
in glad obedience to his command, “This do,” makes an offering (the 
bread and wine on the altar) and looks for the power of God’s Spirit to 
pass into those who eat and drink of the offering. (There is no idea of 
transubstantiation. “Wir haben vielmehr eine gut antike Vorstellung vom 
Opfer und dem damit verbundenen Opfermahl vor uns. Im Opferfleisch 
wohnt die Kraft der Gottheit und geht in den ein, der davon ist,” p. 177.) 
This type Lietzmann traces back to St. Paul; it is the Lord’s Supper of 
the Pauline churches. 

The analysis of Serapion’s liturgy carries him to a different Supper, 
one with no recollection of the Lord’s death and resurrection, with neither 
words of institution nor anamnesis, only an offering of gifts of food to 
God with thanksgivings which culminate in the sanctus and end in an 
epiclesis. One step more and he is back in the domestic life of the Jews, 
the thanksgivings, the breaking of bread and the giving of the cup when a 
company of friends ate together; he is back at the simple meals which the 
disciples ate with Jesus; he is at the Last Supper itself; for our Lord did 
not eat the Passover with his disciples. Of that Lietzmann is sure. 

* Messe und Herrenmahl: Eine Studie zur Geschichte der Liturgie (Arbeiten zur 
Kirchengeschichte, No. 8). By Hans Lietzmann. Bonn, Marcus & Weber, 1926. xii 
+263 pages. M. 12. 
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What the early church celebrated, then, was a simple meal of friend- 
ship, as simple after the Master’s death as before, no more than a “break- 
ing of bread,” with thanksgiving, at the beginning of a social meal. The 
Master was as truly present after as before. He was both present and 
coming; spiritually present, coming in glory. Hence the “gladness” (Acts 
2:46). But St. Paul changed all this. He was, says Lietzmann, the “cre- 
ator” of the other type of Supper, the type of I Corinthians and of the 
Synoptic Gospels. Beside it the other did not maintain itself; it appeared 
in the Didache, in the Clementine Homilies, in the apocryphal Acts of 
Peter, John, and Thomas; it survived in Hippolytus’ account of the 
Agape; it was the basis of Serapion’s anaphora. But it disappeared. Per- 
haps we are justified in holding that beside the Pauline type it could not 
maintain itself. The faithful could be satisfied with nothing less than an 
action in which the supreme moments of redemption were central; in the 
cultus the church would know the “fellowship of his suffering” and the 
“power of his resurrection.” The liturgies used in Christendom today 
have all grown from a form like that of Hippolytus, and all are rooted in 
what Lietzmann regards as the “Pauline interpretation” of the Last Sup- 
per. But one lays down the book wondering whether disciples could con- 
tinue the table-fellowship with the Master after Calvary with no recollec- 
tion of the upper room; whether, indeed, the forces of the unseen world 
that were focused on that hour of intimacy and tenderness and potency 
did not give to their table-fellowship as soon as it was resumed an unmis- 
takable impulsion toward the “Pauline interpretation.” 

RicHARD DAVIDSON 


Toronto 


ANGLO-CATHOLIC THEOLOGY’ 


Several distinguished Anglican scholars have felt the need of doing 
for this day and generation what a famous group of scholars did for a 
generation ago in Lux Mundi. There have been many changes in thought 
since those days and much critical work done on the Scriptures, and espe- 
cially on the New Testament, and these scholars would evaluate this 
work and defend their Catholic conceptions and safeguard the Christian 
religion for all Catholics today. The book falls into three main divisions: 
the first deals with presuppositions of faith in history, in philosophy, and 
authority; the second part, with the central doctrines of the Christian re- 


* Essays: Catholic and Critical, by members of the Anglican Communion. Ed- 
ward Gordon Selwyn, ed. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. 452 pages. $3.25. 
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ligion—theological, christological, and soteriological; and the third part, 
with the church and the sacraments. 

The essays show much learning, documentation, and historical inter- 
est in way of approach. They enable one to see just what those represen- 
tative thinkers of the Catholic wing or party of the Anglican church hold 
to as the fundamental or essential matters of the Christian religion. They 
are not representative of the whole church, for there are other groups of 
scholars and thinkers who differ widely from this group in many impor- 
tant matters, whose minds are more open to and certainly more influenced 
by the critical movement of thought in recent times, and while Catholic 
in their sympathies and Anglican in their church affiliation, they are not 
“Catholic” in the sense of these essays. This volume is serviceable, how- 
ever, as revealing certain attitudes or positions widely held in the Angli- 
can church today. 

The essays are not all on the same level of interest or value, and 
since they cover a very wide range, they will make a different appeal to 
persons who are more interested in one or the other of these basic sub- 
jects. One may not be charged with making invidious distinctions if 
he remarks that Dr. Taylor’s essay on “The Vindication of Religion” 
reaches the highest level of thought of all the essays, and next to it one 
would place Dr, Bicknell’s essay on “Sin and the Fall.” The reason these 
two essays are of more importance is because they are more free in their 
thought, more modern in their attitudes, have benefited much by the 
critical movements, and because they come to close grip with the prob- 
lems of modern thought. It appears to the reviewer that the farther re- 
moved the essayists are in their subjects from the creeds, and the church, 
and sacraments, the more free, modern, and critical they are; when, how- 
ever, they deal with the creedal and sacramental subjects, the more 
“Catholic” and apologetic and clerical-minded they become. The volume 
therefore is of significance as revealing states of mind as well as positions 
in theology. The writers are critical-minded in their treatment of the 
Old Testament, and also of Protestantism, and of facts; but if they were 
half as critical in their treatment of creedal and ecclesiastical and sacra- 
mental matters, they would be far less “Catholic” than they are. We 
may learn what, for the Catholic Christian, is the important question from 
Sir Edwyn C. Hoskyns, who opens his article on Christ with this sen- 
tence: “For the Catholic Christian, ‘What think ye of the Church’ is not 
as pertinent a question as ‘What think ye of the Christ?’ It is but the 
same question differently formulated.” If, and when, one thus equates the 
church and Christ, it is not surprising to learn from another essayist that 


the final appeal is to authority; from still another that an act of faith is 
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made possible by sacramental grace, and that the church has the right to 
restrain; from most of them, that the church’s creed is the basic but un- 
criticized assumption of all their thinking, and their task is its defense; 
that the church is dependent upon the apostolic continuity, and normally 
the only channel of grace; from one we hear that grace requires the co- 
operation of the will of its recipient, and so is not mechanical or effective 
apart therefrom; but from another we learn that grace is effective apart 
from the will, as in extreme unction, when frequently the person is not 
conscious at all; from some of the group we learn that there is no real 
difficulty from science as to miracles, since the supernatural either super- 
venes, interferes, or invades the natural at any point at will. The explana- 
tion of the inability of non-Catholics to see, understand, appreciate, and 
accept the sacramental conception of religion is twofold. In the one case 
it is due to lack of training in the Catholic praxis and theology of grace; 
and whatever one’s mental ability, moral character, and religious expe- 
riences may be, unless he has had this training he is incapacitated. The 
other explanation is psychological; the defect is due to the subconscious 
influence, or underground sources: 

But the real vitality of the anti-sacramental praeiudicium resides in the 


emotional energy with which it is charged, and which flows from various un- 
derground sources—fear of the papacy, the xenophobia which makes beliefs 


held by members of other nations than one’s own appear for that reason as 
intrinsically repulsive, the unconscious survival of dualistic modes of thought 


which sunder God from all contact with matter, hereditary influence, and so- 
cial suggestion. 


It would appear therefore that the non-Catholic requires not only sacra- 
mental grace for his enlightenment but psychoanalytic treatment for his 
release from these complexes. The “Catholic” mind on the other hand 
enjoys ‘“‘conviction, the deep, calm, infinitely satisfying intuition” which 
can be experienced only by those who know the “Catholic” system from 
within. It appears, however, from the reading of these essays that the 
“Catholic” mind is not safeguarded from reading the ecumenical creeds 
in their fundamental ideas back into the New Testament and sacramen- 
talizing simple rites and symbolic acts, nor from holding mythological 
notions about “the distortion of the universe” through man’s sin, and 
seeing the universe in the terms of a cosmical evil menace from which we 
are saved by the Son of God, who alone can rout the cosmical evils and 


enemies. 


The significance of this book lies in the fact that it makes perfectly 


clear that the sacramental and the spiritual or ethical conceptions of re- 


ligion involve entirely and radically different world-views; and the sooner 
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we see this and realize it the better it will be, not only for non-conform- 


ists in Great Britain, but for a)) such persons in our own country. The 
difference goes deep. It involves a view of the universe in which the 
priestly or the ethical, the official or the personal, the exclusive or the in- 
clusive, and the impersonal medium or the personal and moral character 
are the greater realities, the higher values, and the conditions for the in- 
timate relation between God and the soul. 

DANIEL EVANS 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A NEW TREATISE ON COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY* 


Only during the last years have the Christian churches fully realized 
their ecumenical obligations and tasks. American Protestantism has not 
been alone in seeing a steadily growing tide of interest in international 
Christianity and a world-wide Christian consciousness. The same ten- 
dency can be observed in the formerly rather exclusive and nationally 
bound church groups of Europe. The Stockholm Conference on Life and 
Work of 1925, where all Christian denominations (except the Catholic 
church) united in the discussion of practical world-problems in the solu- 
tion of which Christianity bas to participate as a decisive power, was an 
expression of this new feature in modern Christianity. It has stirred up 
the consciences of Christian leaders al) over the world. The coming Con- 
ference on Faith and Order (summer, 1927, Geneva) will enlarge this 
movement considerably. In the light of this new interest in the co-opera- 
tion and reunion of the different Christian groups, we realize that not 
enough has been done to make these numerous denominations known to 
each other, 

It is depressing, to find that American Christians are very often una- 
ble to estimate the tradition and character of the European churches, 
while the Europeans, on the other hand, often cannot understand Ameri- 
can church life. 

it is therefore one of the most important tasks of theological science 
to promote this general knowledge of the Christian churches, and to ex- 
hibit the different creeds, customs, backgrounds, and historica) traditions, 
so as to prove that in spite of all the manifold distinctions they all are 
essentially Christian. This new theological discipline thus belongs to the 
field of the historical, as well as of the systematic, theologians. In Ger- 


many it is known under the very appropriate name of Konfessionskunde, 


* Hermann Mulert. Konfessionskunde (Sammlung Toepelmann. Die Theologie 
im Abriss, Band 5). Giessen: Toepelmann, 1926. 208 pages. M. 3.50. 
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which is also called Symbolik if it is limited to the discussion of the creed- 
al symbols (cf. Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom or Briggs’s Theological 
Symbolics). An adequate translation of Konfessionskunde would be 
“comparative history of Christian communions,” 

A few books have already been written on this subject, especially by 
German scholars, among whom Kattenbusch and Loofs are the most out- 


standing. But their works are characterized by emphasis upon the doc- 


trina) side of the problem, and especially upon the Justory of doctrine and 
organization. Both Kattenbusch and Loofs, however, have put much 


stress on the necessity of giving in the Konfesstonskunde a description of 
the whole life of the different churches and sects. But they have not com- 
pleted their plans. We have only the first volume of Kattenbusch’s Lekr- 
buck der vergleichenden Konfessionskunde (1892), treating the ortho- 
dox anatolic church; and Loofs has published also only the first part of 
his Symbolik (1902), which contains a description of the symbols of the — 
ancient church and a characterization of Greek and Roman Catholicism. 
During the period since these books were published, our attitude toward 
their subject and our knowledge about it have undergone considerable 
change. Though these contributions remain authoritative, they are some- 
what out of date. We have nothing like them on the Protestant churches. 
A few books, dealing with these (or other short outlines of the Konfes- 
sionskunde, such as those of Plitt-Schultze, Kunze, or Walther) meet 
practical or apologetical purposes, in the main arguing especially against 
Catholicism on the one hand and against Protestant sects on the other, 

Hermann Mulert’s Konfessionskunde thus fills an urgent need. It is 
not yet complete. Only the first part has been published, containing a 
short history and methodology of the new discipline, a not very extensive, 
but adequate, description of the main Christian symbols, a chapter on 
Eastern Christianity, and the introductory paragraphs on Roman Ca- 
tholicism. The second part, on Catholicism, Anglicanism, and Protes- 
tantism, will soon follow. 

This first half of his book gives the impression that it will bring an 
important enrichment to our knowledge of Christianity as a whole, The 
section on Eastern Christianity comprehends not only a short history of 
Greek Orthodox Catholicism from its beginnings up to the present, but 
also a splendid characterization of its essential character, as far as its cult, 
polity, piety, dogma, and theology are concerned. And what is more sig- 
nificant, neither statistica) data nor the geographic or national) differences 
between the various bodies of Eastern Christianity are neglected. In con- 
clusion, present Greek and Roman Catholicism are compared and the re- 
lations and differences between Eastern Christianity and Anglicanism and 
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Protestantism are represented. The picture is very consistent and color- 
ful. The theological and historical literature on the subject, the Russian 
as far as it is translated, has been fully used. All problems are related to 
modern discussions and to the recent developments. 

This chapter on Eastern Christianity seems to be unique. Though 
there may exist other more competent books on some of its features and 
problems, no such clear picture of its expansion, history, and whole life 
has yet been drawn. One is inclined to regret the brevity of Mulert’s pres- 
entation, but considering his purpose, namely, to describe the general 
character of the different churches, this brevity is an advantage. 

The two chapters on Roman Catholicism, containing general geo- 
graphical, statistical, and historical orientation and the determination of 
the character of the Catholic church, besides a representation of its con- 
cept of church and church government, are even more promising. Our 
knowledge of Roman Catholicism is considerably more extensive than 
that of any other Christian church, and Mulert seems to have taken full 
advantage of this fact, for his description of Catholicism as the church of 
authority and tradition is very lively. 

An adequate report of Mulert’s book can be given only when it has 
been completely published. The remarks here made are intentionally gen- 
eral. But it can be stated that the plan of this important work is most 
gratifying, and that its first part promises that when completed it will 
most helpfully meet an urgent need of modern theology. It will doubtless 
promote a favorable understanding of the great ecumenical movement in 
modern Protestantism. 

WILHELM Pauck 
Cuicaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A BELATED LIFE OF PAUL 


Paul, like Jesus, commands perennial interest. Protestantism, ever 
partial to Pauline theology, has specialized on Pauline biography and 
continues to produce volumes in great abundance dealing with the life of 
Paul. Last year T. R. Glover’s Paul of Tarsus was much exploited in reli- 
gious circles. This year the favorite volume is easily St. Paul, the Man 
and the Apostle, by F. J. Foakes-Jackson.* 

While the interest in Paul continues constant, its great objective has 
changed markedly during our generation. At the opening of the twentieth 
century Pauline interest had crystallized along three clearly defined lines: 


> The Life of St. Paul, the Man and the Apostle. By F. J. Foakes-Jackson. New 
York: Boni & Liveright, 1926. 293 pages. $3.50. 
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biographical, literary, and doctrinal. St. Paul, His Life, Letters, and 
Christian Doctrine—to cite a familiar title—fairly summarizes the range 
of Pauline interest a generation ago. The purpose was to reconstruct the 
story of the apostle’s life and to erect, on the basis provided by his liter- 
ary remains, a Pauline system of doctrine that should serve as a model for 
modern Christians in defining their beliefs and governing their actions. 

More recently the interest in Paul has notably broadened and shifted 
from the twentieth century to the first. The Pauline corpus is no longer 
seriously studied as a book for modern theology, and the apostle himself 
is viewed, not in the solitary splendor of his individuality, but in relation 
to the great religious movement of which he was a part. How did Chris- 
tianity originate? What were its genetic relationships with the other con- 
temporary religious movements? What was the significance of Paul for 
the beginnings of Christianity? These are some of the main questions for 
which the Pauline student of today is seeking an answer. 

In the face of these insistent present-day interrogations Professor 
Foakes-Jackson begins his volume with a distinct caveat. He warns his 
readers not to look for any fresh contributions to our knowledge of things 
Pauline, because he is not writing for the scholarly public, but for the or- 
dinary reader who is not interested in technical or learned works. This 
modest limitation of purpose is surely to be regretted. While the author 
is not a specialist in Pauline research, he is a recognized authority on 
early Christian institutions, to the shaping of which Paul contributed 
most significantly. Also, he is fresh from his collaboration with Professor 
Kirsopp Lake in editing the monumental Beginnings of Christianity. Ac- 
cordingly he has a close knowledge of the critical problems involved be- 
tween Acts and the Pauline letters and an understanding of the historical 
problems relative to the rise of gentile Christianity. 

Within the self-imposed limits set for his work the author realizes his 
purpose to an appreciable degree. This life of Paul, like T. R. Glover’s, 
has at once popular quality and literary distinction. In style it is lucid 
and vigorous, with an occasional carelessness in form of expression. The 
narrative moves forward with that energy and verve that characterized 
the efforts of Paul himself. Furthermore, this is clearly the work of a man 
of erudition who is at home with the centuries. In his introductory and 
concluding chapters Professor Foakes-Jackson swings through long pe- 
riods of time with the sure tread of a master, indicating only those high 
points in history that are really worthy of the reader’s attention. 

Toward the end of the volume are certain sections that are uniquely 
interesting. One such is the chapter devoted to the legendary history of 
Paul. The materials here assembled are treated with great sanity, as 
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neither reliable nor negligible. A similar sanity is exhibited in the appen- 
dix dealing with the attitude of Paul toward his female converts. The au- 
thor makes plain his position that Paul does not deserve either censure or 
apology in this matter, but only understanding. The concluding sentence 
of this appendix, which is also the concluding paragraph of the whole 
book, is deserving of exact and emphatic quotation: “To understand 
Paul’s attitude aright here and elsewhere we must seek his meaning, not 
in the light of modern controversy, but by the knowledge of the condi- 
tions of the world in which Paul lived and worked.” 

Had the author “minded his own rede” and written his life of Paul 
in the full light of religious and social conditions in the first-century 
world, there would be little to say by way of negative criticism of his 
work. But the truth is that Professor Foakes-Jackson has strangely neg- 
lected actual environment in his representation of the apostle. To be sure, 
there are brief chapters on the Jewish world and the gentile world in the 
first century; but one gets the impression that about all Judaism did for 
Paul was to present him with his problems, while the one contribution of 
Graeco-Roman civilization was to enable the apostle to travel about wide- 
ly on Roman roads. Moot questions regarding gentile influences on the 
development of Paul’s religion are left out of view almost entirely, al- 
though the author does record in a brief footnote his “private opinion that 
the atmosphere of the mystery religions pervaded the church . . . . at 
a later date than that of the labors of Paul.” In harmony with this con- 
viction, gentile stimuli are generally ignored in the interest of Pauline 
originality. 

Similarly, environmental data of a geographical or archaeological 
character are consciously neglected. In the fifties of the last century ma- 
terials of this realistic order added enrichment to the pages of Conybeare 
and Howson, and contributed to make it the standard life of Paul for a 
half-century. More recently Sir William Ramsay and Adolph Deissmann 
have utilized such materials very effectively in making Paul and his world 
live before the modern mind. In our day, when important excavations 
are actually in progress at Corinth and Pisidian Antioch, the reader is 
particularly sensitive to this non-utilization of archaeological data. 

Had the Foakes-Jackson life of Paul been written in the first instead 
of the third decade of our century it would have been pronounced a mas- 
terpiece. Then the doctrinal interest in Paul had not yet cooled, and the 
Jesus-and-Paul controversy was very hot. On that question Professor 
Foakes-Jackson has strong convictions, antithetical to those of Wrede. 
He affirms categorically: “It is profoundly untrue to say that Paul made 
Jesus or even gave him an importance He would not otherwise have had. 
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It is a literal fact that Jesus made Paul, and the greatness of the disciple 
is one of the chief miracles wrought by the Master.” But the Jesus-and- 
Paul debate has merged into larger issues, and the questions that are de- 
bated today the author generally manages to sidestep. Accordingly this 
newest life of Paul is distinctly disappointing to the student. At the same 
time it is less than satisfactory for the ordinary reader. Surely the gen- 
eral public should not be left a generation behind the advance of scholarly 
thought. 
Haroip R. WILLOUGHBY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE MANY-SIDED NICOLL?’ 


An altogether satisfactory biography of the man who was for thirty 
years the leading guide of the Protestant ministry of Britain and a potent 
force in the thinking of American preachers is issued while the memory of 
the great editor is still fresh and the sense of his loss poignant. Rev. 
T. H. Darlow was chosen for the task, and his work is thoroughly done. 
The story of Nicoll’s life is well told, barring an occasional cluttering up 
of the narrative by unnecessary lists of articles written or engagements 
fulfilled. Following the report of his interesting and versatile career, 
there are appraisals of him as journalist, humanist, editor and publisher, 
theologian, free churchman, and mystic. 

The story itself is fascinating. Nicoll was born in 1851 in the 
manse of a Scotch preacher who well-nigh starved himself to buy books. 
He was educated at Aberdeen and was ordained in 1874. He never would 
have been an ordinary minister, for he had given abundant signs of his 
journalistic taste and power while he was a student. In 1885 he was 
stricken with typhoid, and from that time to his death in 1923 he strug- 
gled constantly with physical disease, proving the iatrepid character of 
his dauntless spirit by keeping steadily on when other men less endowed 
with dogged determination would have given up the fight. 

Nicoll turned to editorial work and religious journalism as soon as he 
had recovered a small degree of health, began a lifelong relationship with 
the publishing house of Hodder and Stoughton, and founded and suc- 
cessfully conducted the British Weekly, the Bookman, and other publica- 
tions less widely known in the United States. It was through these reli- 
gious and literary journals and by means of the series of biblical, exposi- 
tory, and other books that he became a mighty personal force in the life 


? William Robertson Nicoll: Life and Letters. By T. H. Darlow. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1925. xvi+475 pages. $3.50. 
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of the Christian world. The report of this creative service is fully given 
by the biographer, largely through letters, which are edited with dis- 
crimination. 

One sees the personality of Nicoll clearly in the biography, first as 
the versatile writer, editor, and journalist. He was always a lover of 
books. We see him in the midst of his private library of 25,000 volumes 
which crowded the shelves and littered the desk and floor of his study. 
He was an amazing reader. He did not skim or skip, but could read by 
paragraphs and even pages, and could stand a rigid examination on the 
contents. He could read 20,000 words in half an hour when he was not 
interrupted, and claimed that one ought to be able to read every word 
of an 80,000-word book in three hours and write the opinion of it in an- 
other hour. Needless to say, he could not do this at the beginning of his 
career; he gained this power by long and rigid discipline. He was re- 
sourceful in composition, recording in one of his letters that he had dic- 
tated 35,000 words for publication within six days. 

Nicoll’s sense of humor is revealed in a letter in which he describes 
his efforts at the entertainment in London of a Scotch preacher. The 
account is so delicious that we quote it. 

I have had a pretty dismal time, but my country minister from Scotland 
did his best to entertain me. I gave him three new experiences: (1) Charley’s 
Aunt, (2) a Turkish bath, (3) champagne. Charley’s Aunt is now execrably 
played, the actors being quite demoralized, but one can still raise a few smiles 
out of it. He listened with solemn fixed attention. Next day he said, “Was 
Charley’s aunt a man?” This was the result of twenty-four hours’ meditation. 
He liked the Turkish bath immensely, and said he had never been so refreshed. 
As to the champagne, he said, “I never did care for lemonade and those sweet 
things.” It was an excellent brand. When we got home I gave him some 
Scotch whiskey, which pleased him much better. Next day I took him to 
Windsor and we had a row on the Thames, which he liked. He went away in 
high good humour. 


Our debt to Nicoll as the introducer of literary celebrities is profound. 
Among the most conspicuous of these are “Ian Maclaren” and J. M. 
Barrie. They would probably have found final recognition under any cir- 
cumstances, but their speedy achievement of place and power was un- 
doubtedly due to the discernment and skill of Nicoll. He had almost un- 
canny insight into literary needs and values, and his quick discernment of 
genius was accurate. 

The most outstanding phases of his personality are his sincerity and 
his mysticism. He scorned all shams and he was fearless in his defense of 
what seemed to him a righteous cause. He wrote, at the close of thirty 
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years as editor of the British Weekly: “We claim to have a clear con- 
science on one point: We have never written anything we did not thor- 
oughly believe. We have never taken up a cause because it was popular, 
and we have never forsaken a cause because it was unpopular.” 

Nicoll’s acquaintance with the literature of Christian mysticism was 
wide. His The Garden of Nuts is his best-known contribution in this 
field. He had a high regard for Spurgeon as a mystic, made it his practice 
to read the great preacher’s published work at least for an hour every 
Sunday night, and said that no other devotional writer pleased him so well. 

Nicoll’s interest in theology was deep and constant. The two great 
doctrines that engaged his attention most were the atonement and immor- 
tality. He was essentially a Puritan in conviction, although not in prac- 
tice, and he opposed liberal tendencies as expressed in the City Temple 
phase of Reginald Campbell’s experience. At this point he was entirely 
out of sympathy with the general movements of modernism. This may 
account in good part for his admiration for Spurgeon. 

During the war Nicoll suffered intensely. He was an ardent cham- 
pion of Lloyd George and could be found in the midst of every political 
scrimmage with his sword unsheathed. He knew how to impart the reli- 
gious passion to the struggle for political righteousness, and his trumpet 
gave forth no uncertain sound. 

Turning to Nicoll’s work as a Christian leader, we find ourselves up- 
lifted and strengthened by the energy and beauty of his personality. He 
was knighted and otherwise honored, but preserved the beauty and sim- 
plicity of his spirit unspoiled. The apparent contradictions in his charac- 
ter were harmonized by his Christian devotion. The light of his life will 
lie with revealing grace upon the lives of men for years to come, because, 
in the last analysis, he was a simple follower of Jesus and a comrade of 


the living Christ. 
Ozora S. Davis 
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(The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length) 


HISTORY OF RELIGION 
Keitu, ARTHUR BERRIEDALE. Religion and the Philosophy of the Veda and 

Upanishads. 2 vols. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1926. 638 

pages. 

This work will constitute Vols. XXXI and XXXII of the “Harvard Oriental 
Series.” It is done with the exhaustive detail and scholarly caution which character- 
izes all the work of the author. There are five divisions: the sources, the gods and 
demons, the ritual, the dead, and the philosophic ideas. On all these phases of Vedic 
religion the author has given his conclusions after consideration of all previous re- 
search up to the time of writing. The Appendix discusses further controversial points. 
No better presentation has ever appeared of the source materials for the understand- 
ing of Vedic religion. The philological interests of the author have shut out from 
him many insights which are available from social psychology and the social sci- 
ences. His effort to pay attention to the catchwords of the students of primitive 
religions has oftentimes confused and impeded his own clear vision and interpreta- 
tion. It is an indispensable work for the religious sciences. 


Rostnson, THEoporE H. An Outline Introduction to the History of Religions. 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1926. ix-+-244 pages. $2.00. 

If a study of theologies and worship is an introduction to the history of reli- 
gions, this book meets the condition. That the life-process creates the religious ideas 
and forms one would never suspect from this work, which is dominated throughout 
by the idea that religion is the relation of a believer to his god or gods, The author 
deals with “proto-religion,” animism, polytheism, philosophy and religion, philosoph- 
ical religions, monotheism, Islam, and Christianity in successive chapters. In spite 
of the effort to be objective, throughout the work the scholar is always dominated 
by the Christian. 


De Vaux, Carra. Les penseurs de l’Islam. Vol. Ill. L’exégése, la tradition, et 
la jurisprudence. Vol. IV. La scolastique, la théologie et la mystique, la 
musique. Vol. V. Les sectes, le libéralisme moderne. Paris: Geuthner, 
1926, 1235 pages. Fr. 150. 

These three volumes complete the five-volume work on the leading personali- 
ties in Moslem thought. The first two volumes, published in 1921, deal with the 
rulers, historians, and scientists; Vol. III, with the distinctively religious movement, 
including exegesis, tradition, and law; Vol. IV, with the scholastic philosophies, the 
theologians, and the mystics. The final volume treats the sects and the modernist 
trends in Moslem lands. The whole series gives a synoptic view of the world of 
Islam. The author himself makes the necessary comment on the work—that it is 
not so much a study of religion as the survey of a culture. Most of the material 
would fall outside a study of Islam under the old, narrow definition of religion. The 
work is more valuable for having escaped that limitation. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 
Hippistey, Evetyn W. The Old Testament Chronologically Arranged. New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1926. 15 pages. $0.25. 

A tabular list giving in chronological order the main historical events in Israel 
and outside of Israel, the kings’ reigns, the successive sources of our present Old 
Testament literature—this work will be a great convenience to the student for 
ready reference and will be found reliable. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
Forrester, E. J. A Righteousness of God for Unrighteous Men. New York: 
Doran, 1926. xiiit+296 pages. $2.00. 
A popular and uncritical exposition of Paul’s letter to the Roman Christians. 


The author writes with only one eye on Paul and the early Christian community 
in Rome. He is more interested in present-day theology and he interprets or mis- 


interprets Paul’s letter accordingly. 
GILBERT, GEORGE HOoL.ey. Jesus and His Bible. New York: Macmillan, 1926. 
176 pages. $1.75. 
A critical investigation of Jesus’ estimate and use of the Scriptures of his own 
people, written by the author of a classic history of biblical interpretation. This 
latest work, which is scholarly but not technical, is warmly recommended as a pro- 


legomenon to the study of New Testament interpretation or the canon. 
GoopspeeD, Epcar J. The Formation of the New Testament. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1926. ix-+-210 pages. $1.50. 

A sequel to the Story of the New Testament, by the well-known author of the 
American Translation, The whole fluctuating history of the collection of books 
known as the New Testament is here graphically portrayed from the second cen- 
tury to our own, This much-anticipated volume amply fulfils expectations. 

GRANT, FREDERICK C. The Economic Background of the Gospels. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1926. 156 pages. 

This is a sketch of the economic development of Palestine during the period 


immediately preceding the rise of Christianity, with particular attention to the in- 
fluence of economic interests upon the rise and development of the contemporary 


Jewish messianic hope. It is thus a valuable contribution to the study of early 
Christian messianism. 
GriFrFitH-Jones, E. The Master and His Method. New York: Doran, 1926. 
xv-+138 pages. $1.25. 
The reprint of a small pre-war volume dealing with the teaching method of 
Jesus. Brevity is the chief virtue of the book. 
PALLIS, ALEX, Notes on St. John and the Apocalypse. Liverpool: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1926. 56 pages. 3s. 
Random philological comments made from the point of view of one at home 


in modern Greek. 
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WAGENMANN, JuLtus. Die Stellung des Apostels Paulus neben den Zwolf in 
den ersten zwei Jahrhunderten. Giessen: Topelmann, 1926. xv-}+224 
pages. M. 8. 

A critica) comparative study of the réle played by Paul and by the Twelve 


in the first two centuries of Christianity’s development. The reason for the greater 
prominence of the Twelve over Paul in the ancient community is found to be the 


necessity of making a closer connection with the historical Jesus. They alone were 


the dependable sources of tradition. The study is very suggestive, even if it does not 
give a complete solution to all of the problems involved. 
Yarviey, T.H. Was Christ Really Born of a Virgin? Milwaukee: Morehouse, 
1926. xili--132 pages. $1.50. 
“This little volume covers the elements in a defense of the doctrine of the 


wae Birth without going deeply into the details of New Testament criticism. 


- The reasonableness of miracles in the New Testament and the appropriate- 


ness of the miracle of Christ’s birth in particular are discussed in a simple way.” In 


view of this confession plainly printed on the book jacket, comment and criticism are 


guite unnecessary, 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
Ernestvs. Jnscriptiones latinae christianae veteres. Vo). Tl, Fasc. 4. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1926. 241-320 pages. M. 3.75. 


Horrmann, Georc. Sigismundus Suevus Freistadiensis. Breslau: Ferdinand 
Hirt, 1926. 159 pages. 
A most interesting biography of Sigismund Schwab, a Silesian Lutheran minis- 
ter of the Reformation period (1527-96). The book is of a great value because of 


its astonishingly rich presentation of hitherto entirely unknown source material. 


An important contribution to the history of the religious life of the Refiorma- 
tion period, 
Line, Joun. The Doctrine of Christ in History. Toronto: United Church 

Publishing House, 1926. 62 pages. $0.45. 

A briei popular review of the development of Christian thinking concerning 
the nature of Christ, closing with an appeal for renewed study of the New Testament 


in order to become better acquainted with Jesus. 


Rickert, Hanns. Die theologische Entwicklung Gasparo Contarinis. Bonn: 
Marcus & Weber, 1926. vii-+108 pages. M. 4. 


The first adequate representation of the central doctrine of the most outstand- 
ing Catholic theologian and churchman of the Reformation period. The author 


approaches his problem by the historico-genetic method. He not only describes the 
development of Contarini’s theology, but casts light also upon the contemporary 


Catholic doctrines. The book is therefore most valuable for a full understanding of 
the decisions of the Council of Trent. 


DOCTRINAL 
Cooper, JOHN M. Religious Outlines for Colleges, Course II, Washington, D 
C.. Catholic Education Press, 1926. 262 pages. $1.00. 
A well-organized and effectively written textbook, designed to give to college 
students an adequate conception of the doctrines of Catholic theology. The expo- 
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sitions are lucidly made and are always connected with the actual problems of 
living. 
Eppy, SHerwoop. New Challenges to Faith. New York: Doran, 1926. vii-+- 
256 pages. $1.50. 
“After thirty years of work the writer had the privilege of a sabbatical year.” 
This year was spent at Teachers’ College and at Union Theological Seminary, and 


was evidently one of great intellectual stimulus. As a consequence he has outlined 
in this book some of the ideas and ideals which became clear during that year of 


study. It is a frank facing of scientific findings and a statement of the “challenges” 


resulting therefrom. The author is at home in his exposition of social conditions. 


His account of scientific and biblical criticism displays the student’s effort to mas- 


ter the facts rather than the master’s touch. 


Matns, Georce Preston. Science, Christianity, and Youth. New York: 
Doran, 1926. xvii-+-146 pages. $1.50. 
Three essays, admirable in spirit, all dealing with the relationship between 
modern science and modern religion. The author is an eager idealist, and while in- 


tending to be true to both science and religion, yet finds it possible to correlate the 
findings of modern science with the traditiona) conception of a world-conquering 


Christianity in a way which raises some questions which he does not entirely meet. 
ORCHARD, W, E, Foundations of Faith, Vol. II. Christological. New York: 
Doran, 1926. viit1o6 pages. $1.75. 
The second of a projected series of four volumes covering the entire body of 


theology. The author undertakes to present the “Catholic” faith, by which he 
means the supernaturally provided system of redemption which ought to be accepted 


by all right-minded Christians. The present volume gives the familiar schema of a 
special providential “preparation” in the Old Testament, culminating in the Incarna- 


tion. Critical questions are argued on the presupposition that an antisupernatural 
bias is inexcusable, while a supernaturalistic bias is assumed to be the best equip- 


ment for accurate historical interpretation of the New Testament. 


ORCHARD, W, E, Foundations of Faith, Vol. U1, Ecclesiologicat, New York: 
Doran, 1926. 192 pages. $1.75. 
In this volume the dissenter’s training and history struggle with the author's 


present “Catholic” convictions. He wants an apostolic church, continuing the super- 
naturally given authority of the original apostles; but he would have this apostolic 
authority exercised with a large amount of charity for irregular bodies, provided 
they evince a willingness to belong to the true body of Christ. Great importance 
is attached to the sacraments. “We may well hope that the Mass will one day be 
discerned by all Christians to be the one thing that matters,” 


PrIkE, GRANVILLE Ross. Vital Modifications of Religious Thought. Boston: 
Stratford, 1926. 126 pages. $1.50. 
An appeal for the adoption of the scientific spirit in religion, with the confi- 


dent expectation that this spirit will bring men into more honest contact with the 
truth and will make the church the most important agency in enriching the life of 


men. 
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Rosinson, DaNnieEL SoMMER. The God of the Liberal Christian, New York: 

Appleton, 1926. xiii++-239 pages. $2.00. 

The author undertakes to analyze current “liberal” theology so as to exhibit 
two distinct tendencies in its present development. On the one hand are the “social 
theologians” who lay emphasis on a program of social and ethical “meliorism” and 
who either dispense with God or tend to make him identical with the group spirit. 
On the other hand are the “new theists.” The argument suffers from an oversim- 
plification of the problem, men of distinctly different points of view being lumped 
together to suit the author’s categories, 

Woautreneap, ALFRED NortH. Religion in the Making. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1926, iv-++160 pages, $1.50. 

Defining religion as “the art and the theory of the internal life of man, so far 


as it depends on the man himself and on what is permanent in the nature of things,” 
Whitehead undertakes to show how religion develops through ritual, magic, and 


cults to a place where it involves a metaphysical interpretation of that mystic aspect 


of reality which is experienced in religion. The philosophical suggestions and in- 


terpretations are quite abstruse and the discussion moves in a realm quite different 


from that of usual religious life and thought. 


PHILOSOPHY 


FLEWELLING, RALPH TyLeR. Creative Personality. New York: Macmillan, 

1926. 320 pages. $2.50. 

An attractively written and well-organized discussion of the main problems of 
philosophy from the viewpoint of personalism. A theistic interpretation is thus 
found to be the most adequate way of explaining both the world of human experi- 
ence and the processes of nature. 

Perry, RatpH Barton. General Theory of Value. New York: Longmans, 

Green, 1926. xvii+702 pages. $6.00. 

An elaborate and valuable study, not only furnishing a critical survey of the- 


ories of value which have been proposed, but also undertaking a thorough study of 
the biological and psychological processes underlying the experience oi value. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Epianp, Exizasetu. Children’s Dramatizations. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1926. 
47 pages. $0.50. 
A suggestive discussion of spontaneous dramatization. Four brief chapters dis- 


cuss the reason for dramatization as a teaching technique, the procedure and con- 
tent of spontaneous dramatization, and a concrete illustration of a class session. 


Purinton, R., and Costetto, SapreE BRAcKETT. The Achievement 
of the Master. New York: Scribner, 1926. vi+-206 pages. $1.25. 
A teacher’s manual of an elementary sort intended for use in high-school and 


college classes. Professor Purinton provides the historical materials, to which Miss 
Costello has added illustrative matter gleaned from the fields of art and literature. 
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SAILER, T, H. P, What Does Christ Expect of Young People Today? 2d series, 


Boston. Pilgrim Press, 1926. 139 pages. $1.00. 


A series of twenty-four lessons on the Christian responsibility of boys and 


girls thirteen to seventeen years of age, based upon experimental usage. This course 
is one of the best illustrations in print of the best present trends in curriculum con- 
struction. It seeks to interpret the experiences of young people of early adolescence 
and to bring them under the direction of Christian ideals and purposes, It starts 
with the actual situations which young people of this age face, and attempts to dis- 
cover what Christ has to say regarding these problems. The lessons are undated, 
and provision is made for the utmost flexibility in adapting them to the interests 
of particular groups. The suggestions to teachers offer excellent stimulation and 
assistance in the technique of guidance. 
SCHAUFFLER, HENRY PaRK. Adventures in Habit-Craft. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1926. 164 pages. $2.00. 

A course in ethical training through habit-formation for children nine to six- 
teen years of age, designed for use in Sunday, public, and private schools. The 
course is organized around seventeen moral traits suggested by several hundred par- 
ents. The course is chiefly significant for the emphasis which it places upon char- 
acter rather than information in moral education, and for an attempt to relate 
moral training to the actual experience of the children. The course is open to crit- 
icism in that it starts with a list of virtues to be “taught,” rather than with rep- 
resentative experiences to be mastered in such a way as to result in permanent 
traits of character. Some educators would feel that with this reversed approach 
there is danger of substituting abstract virtues for traditional subject matter, and 
consequently of merely changing the pattern of the traditional educational pro- 
cedure. The use of a “habit-model” device for visualizing the habit is particularly 
open to criticism. However, the main approach has advocates of high educational 
standing, so that while it will not satisfy many who are thinking in terms of the 
mastery of experience itself, it does represent in the main an important point of 
view. In any case, it reports a suggestive experiment. 

SHELDON, FRANK M. The Teaching on the Mount. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 

1926. 38 pages. $0.25. 

A discussion course of twenty-one lessons based on the text of the Sermon on 
the Mount, intended for the use of young people’s and adult classes. The author 
seeks to stimulate and guide discussion by a series of questions following each sec- 
tion of the text. The usefulness of the manual would have been greatly increased 
by suggestions to teachers as to the technique of group discussion, a technique with 
which the selection and organization of the questions are only slightly in accord. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Herpert, Cuarres. Twenty-Five Years as Bishop of London. Milwaukee: 

Morehouse, 1926. vii++118 pages. $1.00. 

The recent visit of the Lord Bishop of London to the United States makes 
this small and interesting volume timely. The story of Bishop Ingram’s life is traced 
from his childhood through the eventful and useful years of his service in Oxford 
House, Bethnal Green, and Stepney until he completes twenty-five years of epis- 
copal labor in the greatest diocese of the Church of England. It is both a record 
and an appreciation, handled in excellent taste. 
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Hopces, JuLtA SHELLEY. George Hodges. New York: Century, 1926. xi-+- 
242 pages. $2.00. 
An admirable biography, by the wife of Dean Hodges. Its authorship guaran- 
tees first-hand knowledge of his character; but it also awakens an inevitable forebod- 


ing that eulogy alone will characterize the book. This fear is not justified. The devel- 
opment of the personality is sketched with fine reserve and excellent balance of judg- 


ment. The result is a vivid, living, and most winsome pen portrait of a singularly 
magnanimous and sensible Christian leader. 


SmytH, Newman. Recollections and Reflections. New York: Scribner, 
1926. 244 pages. $2.00. 
When an autobiography is written by one who lived so full a life and was such 
a master of English as Newman Smyth, one may expect the best. He will find it 
in this little book. The recollections are charming and the reflections full of ripe 


wisdom, The observations on collegiate and theological education are illuminating. 


The chapter on the Andover Controversy discloses intimate knowledge of all fac- 
tors involved in that chapter of American religious history. A thoroughly delight- 
ful and profitable book. 
PREACHING 
BoreHaM, F.W. A Tuft of Comet’s Hair. New York: Abingdon Press, 1926. 
271 pages. $1.75. 
In this nineteenth volume in the list of “Boreham Books,” the resourceful and 


brilliant Australian, whose American readers have become almost a cult, gives us 
twenty-four essays on various phases of human experience. They are marked by 
keen observation and presented in the charming style which the author commands. 
They are not profound; but they are delightful reading. They grow out of prac- 
tical contacts with life and are wholesome and charming throughout. 


CHRISMAN, Lewis H. The English of the Pulpit. New York: Doran, 1926. 
viit+1s56 pages. $1.50. 

An excellent book, by a professor of English literature, representing “the re- 
sults of at least twenty-five years study of the subject.” The writer lays under 
contribution the work of grammarians, rhetoricians, preachers, essayists, and crit- 
ics, all to good advantage. Young preachers—and older ones, too—will profit by 
a reading of it. 

CorFIN, HENRY SLOANE. What to Preach. New York: Doran, 1926. 189 


pages. $2.00. 

A volume of five lectures first delivered at New College, Edinburgh. The indi- 
vidual lectures are on expository preaching, doctrinal preaching, ethical preaching, 
pastoral preaching, and evangelistic preaching. They are rich in the results of schol- 
arship and practical experience. They constitute a treatise not merely on “what to 
preach,” but on how to preach it. It would serve as an excellent textbook in theo- 
logical schools. It will equally profit the preacher who has been long at his work. 


ErpMAN, Cuartes R. The Spirit of Christ. New York: Doran, 1926. 119 
pages. $1.50. 
This slender volume contains seven studies of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
They are devotional in spirit and were obviously preached before they were pub- 
lished. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED III 


GRENFELL, WILFRED T. A Man’s Faith. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1926. vit+87 
pages. 

A breezily written practical message straight from the heart of a man who has 
been so busy with Christian activity that he has had no time for theological specu- 
lations. Faith, as it appears in this book, is just an enthusiastic devotion to the 
practical activities which express Christian helpfulness. 


IncrAM, ARTHUR F. WINNINGTON. The Sword of Goliath. Milwaukee: More- 
house, 1926. vii++-143 pages. $1.40. 

This is a fine example of the kind of preaching which has given the Bishop of 
London his commanding influence as a fearless debater in the open air and as a mis- 
sioner. It is clear, direct, and apt. He is a true Lord Bishop, stout defender of the 
Catholic church (Anglican), and intensely concerned with the application of Chris- 
tian truth to life. The answers to questions are even more interesting than the 
sermons, 

JENKENS, CuHartes A. Christ at the Phone. Boston: Stratford, 1926. iv-+ 

1094 pages. $2.00. 

A strange book, with what appears to be an irreverent title. Made up of 
visions, described in the language of the Bible, which the author says have at their 
basis an actual dream, it is intended to bring comfort to those who have lost dear 
ones in death. Just how it would do this the present reader cannot imagine. 

LEE, RoBERT G, From Feet to Fathoms. New York: Doran, 1926. viii+-279 
pages. $2.00. 

A volume of biblical and expository sermons by the pastor of the Citadel 


Square Baptist Church of Charleston, South Carolina. The author’s point of view 
is conservative, as is best illustrated in the sermon on “The Blood of Jesus Christ,” 


MacCartneEy, CLARENCE E. (editor). Great Sermons of the World. Boston: 
Stratford, 1926. ti4-586 pages. $3.50. 
There can be no question that the sermons in this volume are “great sermons.” 


They are drawn from “every period of Christian preaching.” The breadth of 
selection is indicated by the names of the preachers: Clement, St. John Chry- 


sostom, St. Augustine, Thomas 4 Kempis, Luther, Calvin, Whitefield, Wesley, Ed- 


wards, Chalmers, Finney, Bushnell, Guthrie, Beecher, Robertson, Liddon, Spur- 


geon, Brooks. The book furnishes good material for a study of the history of 


preaching. A biographical sketch is prefixed to each sermon. 


McComp, Samvuet. Preaching in Theory and Practice. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1926. xiii--+-231 pages. $2.00. 

This book deserves wide reading. Its modern note, its profitable counsels, its 
valid appreciation of the limitations and the power of preaching today, its clear 
style, unite to make it one of the best volumes in its field. We commend it heartily. 
It is a contribution to the subject of homiletics. 


ROBERTSON, A. T. Making Good in the Ministry. New York: Doran, 1926. 


174 pages. $1.50. 
The subtitle of this book, “A Sketch of John Mark,” more adequately describes 


its contents. The author identifies John Mark with the writer of our First Gospel. 
The book is based on sound scholarship, with wide references to the work of Chris- 
tian ministers. 
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Wurt1ams, Howarp Kine. Stars of the Morning. New York: Doran, 1926. 
ix-++200 pages. $1.50. 

A volume of biographical essays, in which each subject is appreciatively char- 
acterized in the titles: “Jesus, the Day Star,” “Wycliffe, the Morning Star of the 
Open Bible,” “Wesley, the Morning Star of Spirituality,” and so on. Perhaps the 
least adequate is the essay on Jesus. The chapters generally show insight into the 
characters presented. 

THE CHURCH 
Davis, JEROME (editor). Business and the Church. New York: Century, 1926. 
xii+-383 pages. $2.50. 

A compilation of a series of addresses by various fairly well-known writers 
such as John Calder, Henry Ford, Henry Dennison, etc. The general theme is that 
the church should be interested in industrial conditions. 

Ritcuie, D. L. The Genius of Congregationalism. Toronto: United Church 

Publishing House, 1926. 35 pages. $0.35. 

A well-considered account of the historic origin and the continuing spirit of 
the Congregational churches. Written from the point of view of a Canadian Con- 
gregationalist, it is of equal interest to all members of that order. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Marcoip, CHares W. Sex Freedom and Social Control. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1926. xi-+-143 pages. $2.00. 
An elaborate and comprehensive study of customs and ideals with regard to 


sex, showing that sex relations are everywhere subject to social control, and sug- 
gesting that such control is a normal and inevitable thing. 
WIcKHAM, JosEPH F. Assisi of St. Francis. Boston: Stratford, 1926. viii+- 
190 pages. $2.00. 
A collection of attractive essays by one who has felt deeply the charm and 
the historical significance of some of the great centers of Italian religious and cul- 
tural history. 
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